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A MESSAGE TO 
Leaders 
of Business 
and Finance 


HE OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL 

of money is at all times a grave 
responsibility. In this war it is a responsi- 
bility of deeper significance. It is the imperative 
duty of us all to place our available money 
at the disposal of the State in the form in 
which the Government needs it and at the 
time when it is required. To withhold it is to 
weaken the Country’s financial fabric and thus 
to prolong the war. If you have money in 
your possession or within your control, release 
it. Lend it now by subscribing to National 
War Bonds. This is the form in which the 
country needs the help of its Leaders of Business 


and Finance — and needs it today. 


2:/ National 
War Bonds 


(1945-47) 


A full Trustee Security—Price of issue £100 per cent— 
Subscriptions of £100 or multiples of £100 will be received 
until further notice —Interest accrues from date of purchase 


—Prospectus and application forms obtainable from Banks 
or Stockbrokers. 

















Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 








The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1940. 





“PER ARDUA AD ASTRA.” 


A’ TYPE OF THE YOUNG PILOTS WHO BROUGHT DOWN 260 GERMAN ‘PLANES IN A WEEK. (Fox) 
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R. JOHNSON defined the Excise as a hateful 
tax levied on commodities and paid to wretches 
by whom the tax was adjudicated. Some people, 
judging by recent debates in the 
House, appear to regard the pro- 
posed Purchase Tax in much the 
same way, though I fear that were 
Dr. Johnson to indulge in such 
downright language in these days 
of restricted liberty he might find 
himself in gaol or at least under cross- 
examination by a spiritual decon- 
tamination squad of the Ministry of 
Information. But more _ probably 
Dr. Johnson would himself be directing 
some of the many activities of that 
august institution: it would certainly 
be hard to find a better choice. 


Incidentally, I should have liked 
to have heard the views of the Doctor 
on a recent speech made by a dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament 
who, ridiculing the plea of the Senior 
Burgess for the University of Oxford 
that books should be exempted from 
the Purchase Tax, declared that since 
his own hobby was not to be exempted 
from tax, other people’s—t.e., books— 
could not expect to be spared. I 
have forgotten what the honourable 
gentleman’s hobby was. But, as he 
was careful to point out, it was not 
books. ‘‘ Better employed !”’ as Uncle 
Hubert observed when Aunt Plessing- 
ton, in her famous speech in the 
Village Hall, mentioned that she had little time 
for poetry. 


It takes all sorts to make a world, and all sorts, 
presumably, to make a House of Commons. The 
worthy legislator who, in his patriotism, put Shake- 
speare in the same category as table-tennis and 
amateur carpentry represented the opinions of millions 
of his fellow-countrymen. Whether such opinions are 
particularly praiseworthy, or whether in a civilised 
country they even deserve to be represented in the 
supreme Legislature at all, is another matter alto- 
gether. The fact remains that they are widely held, 
and would probably be supported by a majority in the 
House of Commons, and certainly’ by a large one in 
the country. What is more, they are based on a 
substratum of sound sense. For the good man, who 
could not distinguish between his own athletic recrea- 
tions and other people’s literary ones, was not really 
as wide of the mark as his remark, set down in cold 
print, at“first suggested. Very few of the people who 
buy books or compel the libraries to buy them for 
them concern themselves with Shakespeare, or any- 
thing like Shakespeare. They devote themselves to 
works of a very different order. Who is to assess 
the difference between the mental, spiritual and 
physical benefit derived by a City gentleman from 
his Saturday's round of golf, and that to be obtained 
from an equal period of time spent in an armchair 
over a detective story or a silly romance ? Certainly 
not a busy Chancellor of the Exchequer seeking expedi- 
ents for meeting the largest Budget in British history. 


For the great industry of book-making as practised 
in recent years could scarcely have been described as a 
high spiritual and intellectual calling. It was largely, 
though by no means wholly, a commercial and profit- 
making trade for stimulating and providing for a 
national habit. That habit was reading for relaxa- 
tion and to pass the time. It was in part created 
by the labour-saving devices of-modern life that left 
men and women—and particularly women—with a 
good deal of loose time on their hands. To fill it in, 
some people smoked and some read: others, with 
considerable ingenuity, did both simultaneously. 
Chain novel-reading was neither in a higher nor a 
lower category than chain-smoking ; both profited 
the interests which catered for their satisfaction, and 
neither added a jot to the sum total of human wisdom. 
And as the latter would seem to be the purpose of 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


literature, it-seems unreasonable to claim that the 
profits of this kind of mechanical book- zeus tam 
should be exempted from war-taxation. 








A DOG HERO OF THE “ MEKNES”’ DISASTER: “LA CLOCHE,” 

WHO SAVED HIS MASTER'S LIFE BY HOLDING HIM UP 

WITH HIS TEETH AND* SWIMMING WITH HIM TO A 

LIFEBOAT. HE IS SEEN IN THE LOWER ILLUSTRATION 
IN QUARANTINE KENNELS AT WOOLWICH. 


The following description of ‘ La Cloche’s "’ devotion to his master has 
been sent us by the owner, a French stoker, a survivor of the “ Meknés” 
disaster: ‘Not being able to swim, | made my way quickly to a 
lifeboat, but just as | was about to step into the boat the tackle down 
which I was sliding came unhooked and I was left hanging. At that 
moment my dog dived past me and waited for me to join him in the 
water, when he immediately took hold of me with his teeth and draeeed 
me some 200 metres to a lifeboat.” A British destroyer engaged on 
rescue work found ‘‘ La Cloche ” sitting on a small plank, and master 
and dog were reunited. But alas! their happiness was short-lived. 
The law, of course, demanded that the dog should go into quarantine 
(although it had only just left England) and they were separated at 
Weymouth. In his letter the Frenchman appea!s to anyone who can 
help him to recover his dog. “ The law is the law,” he writes, “ but 
I amit very sad.” 





Unfortunately, this view of the writing and selling 
of books has become so general that many people 
have not unnaturally forgotten that there is any other. 
Only this morning I heard a talker 
in the B.B.C.’s “ Lift up your hearts ” 
series solemnly affirming that there 
might well be among our soldiers 
and munition workers to-day some 
unknown Shakespeare “ scribbling in 
his idle moments’ masterpieces that 
were to move posterity. People, re- 
calling how many novels some famous 
‘‘ best-seller ’’ dictates in a year, have 
really come to believe that master- 
pieces are to be made, not by sweating 
blood, but by scribbling in an idle 
moment. This sort of low view of 
the author’s craft has even affected 
the more learned departments of the 
literary profession: only the other 
day I received a catalogue from a 
University bookseller pointing out 
that the supreme asset of books in 
wartime was that they enabled one 
to take the mind off things. It might 
have been more happily put. In 
wishing to discourage unnecessary 
purchases when every penny is needed 
to finance the war for freedom, the 
Chancellor was doubtless thinking 
solely of the kind of reading that is 
a mere needless habit of men and 
women’s idle moments. 


But let us distinguish. This war 
has very little meaning, and had 
best be discontinued at once to save further blood- 
shed and suffering, if there are no such things as 
culture and human idealism and spiritual faith. It 
is, after all, for these that we are fighting. And 
in these days when gecited ballads and minstrels’ 
lays and old wives’ tales are fallen into desuetude, 
the normal way in which these imponderable values 
are communicated is through books. There is scarcely 
at present any other way. And to tax all books out 
of existence—as the book trade rightly or wrongly 
claims on actuarial lines that the proposed tax will 
do—is scarcely a very happy way of expressing one’s 
determination to defeat the power whose greatest 
crime, in the words of our chief spokesmen, is that it 
suppresses and enchains the human mind. And even 
if the excuse is made that for a little while we should 
ourselves suppress the mind in order that it may 
ultimately be free, the memory of what books were 
written in other wars, and but for them would never 
have been written, is a potent argument against the 
Chancellor. For it has been forgotten that it is just 
such moments of spiritual testing as these that evoke 
from noble minds the enduring expressions that 
permanently elevate the thoughts of men and nations. 
Unless the means for their publication are available, 
they are likely to die with their authors. What tax 
yield would have compensated for the loss of Scott’s 
Introduction to ‘‘ Marmion,” or Julian Grenfell’s 
“Into Battle’’? Or for this— 


It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British Freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flow'd, “‘ with pomp of waters, unwithstood,”’— 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands,— 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.—In everything we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


Or for the words which Lincoln uttered over the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, and which, heard by a few 
were read by millions? To dry up the well of 
Parnassus for a million paltry pounds is a penny-wise 
policy for a great nation which lives by the freedom 
of the human spirit and which is staking the blood of 
its sons to preserve it. 
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VERDUN HERO AND LEADER OF ALL FREE FRENCHMEN: GENERAL DE GAULLE. 


Portrait BY Howarp Coster, F.R.S.A., Exc.usive to “ THe Ittustratep Lonpon News.” 


GENERAL DE GAULLE: THE SON OF A PARIS PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, HIS ADVANCED IDEAS ON MECHANISED WARFARE, REJECTED 
BY THE FRENCH GENERAL STAFF, WERE RECOGNISED, TOO LATE, BY M. REYNAUD AT THE END OF THE BATTLE OF FRANCE. 


While the French débdcle has brought to the surface of public life in France under | 
Nazi rule a strange assembly of defeatists and neo-Fascists, it has thrown into clear } 


relief a Frenchman of the highest character and finest traditions in General a desperate attempt to prevent the Germans reaching the mouth of the 
Charles de Gaulle. As a subaltern he was four times wounded in the defence of 


General de Gaulle’s frequent broadcasts to France and the 
Verdun by Pétain, and early in 1917 was made prisoner On May 16 and 19 last, } are reported to be having a deep effect 


as commander of an armoured division, he successfully tried out his now famous 


technical theories against German tanks at Laon, while later in the month he directed 
Somme 
French Colonial Empire 


listeners in those and other untries 
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MELANCHOLY CAPITALS IN DEFEAT: PARIS AND VICHY. 











THE RESULTS OF GERMAN 
OCCUPATION—HARDLY 
RECOGNISABLE IN ITS 
EMPTINESS AND WITHOUT 
THE TRAFFIC SWIRLING 
NOISILY PAST: THE WORLD- 
FAMOUS CAFE DE LA PAIX 
IN THE PLACE DE L’OPERA. 
— Planet. 
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? WATCHING MARSHAL PETAIN PASS IN A PROCESSION. (Wide World.) 


s — _ = FACING A GRIM PROSPECT—EVEN IN UNOCCUPIED FRANCE—ON 
z LEA 3% LE QUATORZE JUILLET, THE NATIONAL HOLIDAY. A COUPLE 
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(ABOVE.) THE INVADERS TAKE 
THEIR EASE AT ONE OF THE 
PARIS CAFES, WHERE BUT A 
YEAR AGO SAT TKE COSMO- 
POLITAN THRONG, (Keystone) 
aie ai 4 


(RIGHT.) THE MOCKERY OF 

THIS YEAR’S FRENCH NATIONAL 

HOLIDAY. ONLOOKERS AT THE 

JULY 14 PROCESSION AT VICHY. 
Wide World. 
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THE PLACE DE L’OPERA, NORMALLY ONE OF THE BUSIEST SPOTS IN THE CITY, *% rt A 


STREET WHERE IN HAPPIER TIMES THE ROAD WAS 
WITH A. SOLITARY HAND-CART ITS ONLY TRAFFIC. (Planet.) 


CROSSED AT ONE’S PERIL— 
\ AND NOW WHERE A FEW PEDESTRIANS STRAY. (Planet.) 
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The present fate of Paris is very hard for her ubiquitous lovers to contemplate 
The streets enjoy an unnatural quietude, for taxi-cabs and omnibuses are non- 
existent, and the only means of transport is by Métro, except for the Germans, 
who use a plentiful supply of official cars and charabancs. Ths reopened cafés 
and cabarets are well patronised by German officers and men. The Hotel Crillon } 
is Staff Headquarters, and the Ritz is full of German senior officers, though at 


least two Britons are still living there. Other hotels are full of soldiers on leave. 


The German might is continually in evidence by parades of troops and mechanised 
units, which are of daily occurrence, and bombers continually fly so low that they 
nearly touch the roof-tops and create a perpetual nerve-racking noise. The collapse 
Was so unexpected that people are still bewildered. Numbers of prominent 
Parisians are said to have committed suicide on the German entry into the city. 
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IF THE INVADER COMES: TRAINING TANK OFFICERS IN BRITAIN. 
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“ACTION STATIONS!”: 
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CREWS RUNNING TO THEIR TANKS DURING EXERCISES BY 
AN OFFICER CADETS TRAINING UNIT IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. (C.P.) Z 











UNIT SPEEDING OVER A HILLOCK. EACH TANK, IT WILL 
BE SEEN, CARRIES WIRELESS. (S. and G.) 
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EXTREME MOBILITY WITH GREAT FIRE-POWER : 











COMMANDER CORNERING HIS LIGHT MACHINE AT HIGH SPEED DURING + 4 
(G.P.U.) fF Y 


A TANK 
MANCEUVRES. TANKS AVOID GUNFIRE BY “‘ JINKING.” F ; 


COMBINING 
IN LINE SURMOUNTING A STEEP SLOPE IN A SOUTHERN ; 
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‘\ “BABY” TRAINING TANKS, WHICH CARRY TWO MEN, FOR 
. *" 
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> MEMBERS OF THE I02ND OFFICER CADETS TRAINING UNIT PREPARING THEIR . STURDY AND RESULUTE OFFICER CADETS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN LIGHT-TANK & 
‘action.” (LNA) / \ PRACTICE. THE LEADER CARRIES HIS REVOLVER STRAPPED TO HIS THIGH, (Keysione) —/ 
nite 
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back at 


any invader who should get ashore with 





We have frequently been told of late that in the defence of Britain full advantage 


will be taken by our forces of their mobility to counter-attack the enemy fiercely 
and hurl him back into the sea—in contrast to the inert and passive French 
doctrine of defence, which served its users so badly in the German attack. These 


photographs show how the Army trains new tank units to carry out the doctrine 


| of a mobile defence for hitting 

all the weight of iron columns. The tanks seen here are of a light type—designed 
| primarily to dash down narrow English roads and across country, hurl themse!lve 
upon the enemy before he can organise a defence, and go in and wreck his supply 
depéts. Britaih is negotiating in America for 4000 me dium tanks 
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FIGHTER PATROL SYSTEM WHICH DEFENDS 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
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WHERE W.A.A.P.s MOVE COUNTERS ON A GRIDDED MAP TO MARK GERMAN ATTACKS: AN OPERATIONS ROOM OF THE 


While fighters fly to the convoy’s defence, women of the W.A.A.F. are moving 
counters and models of ships and other symbols with 
record all the information from various sources upon a big, gridded map In 


foreground an officer with a series of 


walls giving the exact location of every 


dials watches a set of lights upon this room, and orders are given which make sure that 


IN THE ASTONISHING TOTALS OF FIFTY AND SIXTY 


button he sends a new Fighter unit into the air. At the rostrum in the centre 
‘croupiers’ rakes "’ to is the Chief Controller, who is receiving reports direct from the fighter pilots 
in the air by radio telephony. All the ends of information are co-ordinated in 
every pilot an j 


machine in the unit machine is used to the best advantage. It is even possible to overhear the 
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OUR SHORES AND CONVOYS: 


LonpoN News” BY CAPTAIN-BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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R.A.P, FIGHTER COMMAND DURING A RAID ON A CONVOY. 
GERMAN MACHINES SHOT DOWN IN ONE DAY. 


wireless order of the squadron. leader as he takes his squadron into 
Then it is merely a case of listening, because headquarters never interferes 
with the man in command who is engaged in combat. Readers who saw the 
British film, ‘* The Lion Has Wings,”’ will remember a sce 
this... The script of that film described a huge map which 


attack 


closely resembling 


covers the easte 
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AN R.A.F. OPERATIONS ROOM. 


THE SUCCESS OF OUR DEFENCE ORGANISATION IS REFLECTED 


part of the United Kingdom and shows Fighter 
stations, the A.-A. area covering the mouth, ind dual A.-A. posts 
and Balloon Barrage areas The function of the C.-in-C. F 


divided into squares 
Thames 
ighter Command is 

(1) discrimination between enemy and home bombing formations; | i 


2) allocation 
f border-line raids to group 3) reinfor ent of hard-pressed 
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STATISTICS OF MISERY UNDER 


NAZI-ISM. 
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“HEIL HUNGER! HEALTH UNDER HITLER ”: By Dr. 


E are stiffening our defences. We are recovering 

from the years of sloth, and now have an 

Army, a Navy and an Air Force, and a million-and- 
a-half Home Guard, who may not yet be completely 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


their Japanese oppressors. Alcohol is the Nazi opium 
for Germany.” Suicide goes up by leaps and bounds, 
and so does venereal disease; so also tuberculosis ; 
agriculture and science have both gone down the drain. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE AT WAR—DIVISIONS PARADE AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, BY OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE CANADIAN 

NAVY: A HEARTENING ANTIPHONAL REPLY TO DR. MARTIN GUMPERT’S “HEIL HUNGER!” (REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE), 

IN WHICH HE AFFIRMS THAT GERMANY IS TO-DAY IN THE CONDITION OF A NATION WHICH HAS BEEN CARRYING ON AN 
EXHAUSTING WAR FOR SIX YEARS. (Keystone.) 


equipped, but who are lining every hedge and making 
it more difficult for the Germans to spring on us the 
sort of surprises that they sprang on the little countries 
who were not defended by our moat of water and the 
Navy which guards it. We should be prepared to 
meet the Germans, even if they had all the food, arms 
and materials in the world at their disposal. But, of 
course, we should be all much _ happier 
if we could think that our enemy had 
inadequate and dwindling resources. 


Dr. Gumpert says that they have. 
His thesis is that when Goering said that 
Germans should have ‘‘ Guns, not Butter,” 
they got the Guns and not the Butter, 
and that the lack of Butter has got them 
down. *He has a distinct parti pris. He 
says in his Foreword that “ dictatorship 
is a sickness which drives all concerned 
to inevitable physical breakdown.” That 
kind of generalisation is too facile. 


Gibbon, who had no illusions about 
human history, was of the opinion that the 
Age of the Antonines (who were certainly 
dictators, if benevolent) was the happiest 
era in our records. Liberty matters, 
justice matters, forms of government 
matter little. But Dr. Gumpert produces 
evidence which suggests that the present 
monstrous tyranny in Germany is starving 
and demoralising the nation. 


According to Dr. Gumpert, the infant 
mortality rate is going up. According to 
Dr. Gumpert, there is an ‘ appalling in- 
crease’ in rickets in Germany, and “ niflety 
per cent. suffer from flat feet,” and “ the 
working capacity and military serviceable- 
ness of the youth of Germany has sunk 
to a dangerous low’’—dangerous for 
them, I presume, and not us. Criminality 
is increasing ; ‘‘ the alcoholic poisoning into 
which the German people is being driven begins to 
approach the opium poisoning forced on the Chinese by 


*” Heil Hunger! Health Under Hitler.” By Dr. Martin Gumpert. 
Translated from the German by Maurice Samuel. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. ; §9.) 


All these arguments are fortified by statistics. 
But if they were all true, I don’t think we should be 
up against what we are up against. It was reported 
on the wireless the other night that the average 
German airman captured here is not a starved, drugged 
boy of eighteen, but a man of twenty-six, “ tough and 
truculent.”” We had better face the facts. 


DOUBLY SYMPTOMATIC OF BRITAIN’S “WILL TO WIN": THE GUARDS BAND SPIRITEDLY PLAYING 
CUMBERLAND PLACE, REGENT'S PARK, PAST A POST OFFICE VAN 
“Go to it!” 


After reading this book, two main thoughts occur 
to me. The first is that this bewildered, foolish genius, 
Hitler, had at the back of his mind an idea of eugenics, 
physical fitness, a muddle of Spartan, Athenian, and 
Wagnerian ideals. Those who went to the German 
Olympic Games and the Nuremberg Rallies came 


MARTIN GUMPERT.* 


back admiring the fitness and enthusiasm of 
German Youth; the more reflective of them were 
sorry that all this magnificent material and train- 
ing were once more going to be devoted to the 
murder of a world, under the fanatical banner of 
German superiority. 


Lack of humour is their chief trouble. I remember 
that, in 1933, six or seven months after Hitler had 
assumed office (the German people wished him there), 
I was going through the Kiel Canal in one of his 
Majesty’s ships. We were boarded by a German 
naval lieutenant—a fair-haired, decent boy, with 
nothing of the Prussian in his face, and we stood 
him a pink gin. 


Somebody had obtained a Times several days old : 
in it, a Times correspondent at Munich, with the 
usual reticence, laconicism, and elegance of the Times’ 
foreign correspondents, reported that a Gauleiter 
in Munich had stated that, owing to Hitler, the birth- 
rate in Bavaria had gone up. The correspondent 
commented: ‘“‘Much though the Nazis may have 
done, this increase, in this time, can scarcely be 
attributed to them.” 


We showed the paragraph to the young German 
officer, hoping he would join in a friendly laugh. 
Not a bit of it. His face went stiff. He rose 
to his feet. He clicked his heels. And he said: 
“If it isn’t true now, it will be later.”” We saw 
the gulf, and talked about other things. The war 
was obviously coming. 


The other thought I have is this. We all want 
Germany to be beaten as quickly as possible. We 
all hope the blockade will operate in the most drastic 
possible manner. We must therefore beware of every 
suggestion that the enemy is cracking. The time will 
come when, after he has robbed all Europe of cattle, 
corn and oil, he will feel the strain. The time will 
come when he will collapse. Privately we may talk 
about a speedy victory. But, talking in public, we 
should prepare for the worst and a long war, following 
the example of our Frime Minister, who, unlike the 
Kaiser (who said they would be home before the leaves 
fell—as they were, but later, and in another sense) and 
Dr. Goebbels, talks about 1942. 





A COLUMN OF TROOPS THROUGH 


BEARING THE SUPPLY MINISTER'S NOW FAMOUS SLOGAN— 
(Planet.) 


When the Germans crack, they will crack with a 
reverberating bang. But they are used to tightening 
their belts, they are fanatical, they have always, 
sheep-like, followed their leaders, and we should not 
take too optimistically prognostications of their 
collapse through famine. They have the soya-bean. 
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The only water-points of any importance in British Somaliland are few and far Hargeisa is nét so deep as this, but the place is one of the very few in the 
Tugwajela, Hargeisa, Odweina and Burao, which is the } country where there are some trees to afford shade. Mr. Thompson describes 

Camel Corps. The water was drilled tor under a Government the country, generally speaking, as ‘impossible. Just before the rains there is 
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no food or vegetation, the natives die and jackals and hyenas haunt the roads 
Most of the roads are the merest tracks. On the other hand 
the climate in the mountains, and notably at Sheikh, during the winter is delightful and 


invigorating. In summer the sand-laden Khareef wind is often a source of annoya 
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THE ITALIAN ATTACK ON SOMALILAND: 
PLACES -IN THE NEWS; AND THE DEFENDERS. 

















TYPES OF NATIVE SOLDIERS WHO ARE NOW DEFENDING 
IN CONDITIONS OF EXTREME HEAT: STALWART “MEMBERS 
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AN OFFICIAL OCCASION AT BERBERA: THE ARRIVAL OF THE GOVERNOR OF SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, MR. V. G. 
GLENDAY, IN FEBRUARY 1939—SHOWING H.M. SHIPS ‘‘ EGRET” AND ‘‘ FLEETWOOD” (BACKGROUND). 
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THE SUMMIT OF AN ESCARPMENT IN THE SHEIKH PASS—A VITAL 
STRATEGIC POINT LOOKING SOUTH. THE ROAD WAS MADE BY 
MADRAS SAPPERS AND MINERS. 
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THE NATIVE MEAT MARKET AT HARGEISA, 
WHENCE THE ENEMY WERE REPORTED ON 
AUGUST 9 TO BE ADVANCING NORTHWARDS. 
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CAPTURED BY THE ITALIANS: A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE 


FORT AT ZEILA, THE NEXT PORT WEST TO DJIBUTI, 


) i } SHOWING THE WATER-TANKS. ‘dl 
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On arriving at Berbera, the traveller looks across miles of stony desert to grotesquely shaped ant-hills. The only trees of any size are the Euphorbia 
fascinating strangely pink and blue coloured mountain ranges. The mountains or thorn, although on one of the mountains there are large cedar-trees. 
rise in a series of plateaux or escarpments intersected by steep gorges. The All over the country are ‘‘ Tugs,” the dry river-beds, sometimes wide and 


sandy plains are covered with rocks and stones, a scrub of thorn-trees and | shallow, but often very deep-cut, which become rushing torrents after a few 
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CENTRES OF STRATEGIC INTEREST: SHEIKH PASS, 
ON THE BERBERA ROAD; ZEILA, AND HARGEISA. 
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BRITISH SOMALILAND AGAINST THE ITALIAN INVADERS 
OF THE SOMALILAND CAMEL CORPS (KING'S AFRICAN 
THE ENEMY FORCES, (I.B.) 
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» ON THE BRITISH SOMALILAND COAST, WITHOUT OPPOSITION ON AUGUST §. IN THE HEIGHTS OF THE GOLIS RANGI 
hours of rain. There are no permanent rivers, which accounts for the lack | of the Somaliland Camel Corps. Odweina and Hargeisa lie on mountain 
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of cultivation. A spectacular road climbs in steep zigzags up an escarpment roads leading from Abyssinia to Berbera, utilising what are probably the only 
of 4000 ft. to Sheikh, the hill station where the Governor lives and where two passes negotiable by vehicles—one being the Sheikh Hargeisa cannot be 
ther officials move for hot weather. The road goes on to Burao, the H.Q called an impressive town, although for these parts it is a fair size 
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DO not think that I shall be 

accused of undue optimism 
in what I have already written 
about the Italians in Africa, and 
I do not intend to fall into that 
error now. In the first place, the 
Duce is astute and far-seeing. 
Even with France tottering to a 
fall he would never have risked 
entering this war if he had not been clear in his mind 
that his position in Africa was strong and could be 
developed favourably. He took risks. Supposing 
that the French military authorities in North Africa 
and Somaliland had taken the line which, before the 
present decay of spirit set in, it seemed possible they 
would take, Mussolini might have found himself in 
an awkward situation. Yet that merely constitutes 
a tribute to his judgment; what he evidently ex- 
pected has happened. In the second place, the Italian 
situation at the waist of the Mediterranean would 
always have been strong from the point of view of 
the air arm, even if the French forces outside the 
direct control of the Pétain Government had main- 
tained the struggle. It is interesting to note how 
strategic situations repeat themselves when tactics 


THE WAR 
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is less damaging than clearing out under pressure. 
The prestige of the European is still high in Africa, 
yet, despite the conquest of Abyssinia—a workman- 
like campaign, whatever one may think of its moral 
side—the Italian does not even now possess his share 
of the repute in which the British are held and the 
French have been held hitherto. In some parts of 
the Continent, the Sudan, for example, the Italian 
trader leads a life which in the eyes of the Arabs 
and of the natives lowers. the prestige of the Euro- 
pean and makes them consider him to. be “ not quite 
white.”’ Nothing that he can effect in the way of 
triumphs over ill-armed Abyssinians or Libyans will 
ever raise the Italian in Africa to the level of the 
Englishman. But successes over British troops, or 
even over native troops in -British service, would be 


GERMANY: 
THE ITALIANS IN AFRICA. 
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strategic scheme. I wrote not long 
ago of the strategy of the Grand 
Senussi’s attack on Egypt in the 
last war. His forces were to move 
simultaneously against Egypt 
along the coast road eastward and 
from Siwa through chains of oases 
against the Nile Valley about 
Aswan south-eastward. Mean- 
while, the Sultan of Darfur, then an independent State, 
was to attack the Sudan and threaten Khartum, and 
Turkish forces were to make what trouble they could 
in Sinai. Though the situation is different to-day, the 
Italian forces occupy much the same position as did 
those of the Senussi, but number a quarter of a million 
men or more instead of his few thousands, with possibly 
one hundred times as many guns and several hundred 
times as many machine-guns, with many tanks and air- 
craft, of which he had none. The Sudan is to be 
attacked, not by a slave army eastward from Darfur, 
but by a well-equipped colonial army westward from 
Abyssinia, and the Italians are already nearer to 
Khartum than ever was the Sultan of Darfur. Into 
the bargain, the Italians hope to close the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea—which, incidentally, the 
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BRITISH SOMALILAND: A MAP SHOWING THE TWO ROADS ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS LEADING TO BERBERA FROM THE SOUTH, V/A HARGEISA AND 
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This map shows clearly the main physical features of Somaliland—the great range of mountains 
running roughly parallel to the sea. The scale being small, however, the contour lines have been 
simplified. In effect, there are two marked lines of heights, one, the foothills bordering the maritime 
plain, and the high mountains or internal range, separated from the foothills by a strip of desert. 


and weapons have utterly changed. We often think 
of the Punic Wars chiefly in terms of Spain and 
Hannibal's invasion of Italy, but the main struggle 
between Rome and Carthage was waged for the 
possession of Sicily—that is, for control of the Mediter- 
ranean narrows. ‘Those narrows, and the fact that 
the site of Carthage on the Tunisian shore is no longer 
in the hands of an ally, have adversely affected our 
position in the Mediterranean, and even in far-distant 
British Somaliland. What has affected it still more 
unfavourably is that our dispositions and allotment 
of resources in Africa were made with a view to inter- 
locking with the French forces there. It is quite 
possible—I am stating a personal view based on my 
general appreciation of the situation—that we might 
have decided not to hold British Somaliland in the 
event of war with Italy, but for the need of assuring 
the defence of Jibuti. Now we are still holding 
British Somaliland and the French garrison of Jibuti 
is no longer in the war. 

And yet I am far from suggesting that British 
Somaliland lacks importance. In the first place, there 
is the factor of prestige. This has increased in signi- 
cance now that we have committed ourselves to the 
defence of the country, because a voluntary evacuation 
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BURAO-SHEIKH PASS RESPECTIVELY ; 


PORT OF ZEILA, BY WHICH THE THIRD ITALIAN COLUMN ADVANCED. 


a very different affair. The fact that the odds were 
heavily in his favour would scarcely count, because 
the white man is expected to win against odds. For 
this reason an Italian success in British Somaliland, 
probably the point of all others in Africa where we 
are weakest, would be most unfortunate, and the 
progress already made by the invading columns must 
not be discounted. Nor is the moral aspect the only 
one to be considered. Although Italy is already 
installed on the Bab el Mandeb, at the south-eastern 
corner of Eritrea, her position at the entrance to the 
Red Sea would be greatly strengthened if she could 
gain possession of the British Somaliland coastline. 
She could employ it to harass British shipping and 
possibly also to land troops from troop-carrying air- 
craft in the hinterland of Aden. The capture of that 
port would constitute a disaster; not that I am 
suggesting anything of the sort to be in prospect. 
Economically, British Somaliland has little significance. 
It barely supports a population of less than a third of 
a million, and exports virtually nothing except skins 
for glove-making. Yet, as I have said, even standing 
by itself, it counts from the military point of view. 

British Somaliland, however, does not stand by 
itself. The Italian advance is part of a grandiose 


The mountains of the internal range rise in places to 6000 ft., notably in the Golis Mountains, through 
which runs the road from Berbera to Burao (the peacetime headquarters of the Camel Corps), climbing 
over the mountains by the winding road illustrated on pages 206 and 207 of this issue. The motor 
road from Hargeisa to Berbera is relatively well engineered and capable of taking 2-ton trucks. 


Turks also tried to do in the last war by an attack 
upon Aden from the territory of their then subject, 
the Imam Yahia of Sana. 

The attack upon British Somaliland, which has 
started first, is the least important item in this big 
Italian programme. The attack upon the Sudan must 
await the end of the rainy season. That upon Egypt 
may be held up a little longer on account of the heat, 
but on the other’hand it is quite possible that it will 
have been launched by the time these words are in 
print. It might have begun earlier but for the fact 
that the main Italian forces were previously massed 
upon the Tunisian frontier. I am fully convinced 
that when Mussolini entered the war he agreed with 
Hitler that the Italian sphere of operations should be 
North and East Africa. I am equally convinced that 
the Duce has no intention of marking time, and that 
his general aim is to block the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal, to cut off our forces in Egypt and Palestine, 
and to isolate Turkey completely. He may even 
entertain the hope of dragging Spain into the war 
and engineering the capture of Gibraltar in an attempt 
to bottle up our fleet in the Mediterranean. On the 
map his own situation appears very vulnerable, but 
the basic fact remains that he disposes of half-a-million 
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EGYPT AND THE SUDAN: A MAP WHICH SHOWS CLEARLY THE TREMENDOUS DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING AN ITALIAN INVASION 
OF EGYPT ACROSS THE ARID LIBYAN DESERT, WITH TEMPERATURES ATTAINING 139F. 


Major C. S. Jarvis, late Governor of Sinai, and author of “ Three Deserts,"’ stated in | central desert, he stated in the “ Observer" on August 11, and neither laden lorries 
“Country Life’’ on August 3: “If an invasion should be attempted it must be | nor heavy artillery could cross it either going due‘ east, or south-east, or north-east 
remembered that the frontier post of Sollum is well to the west of the Anglo- Mr. Martin Moore, writing in the ‘ Daily Telegraph" recently, observed: ‘ Water is 
Egyptian defences and a place of no importance whatsoever. ... When the Senussi | the key to the whole campaign in North Africa. ... Despite the development of 
Arabs invaded Egypt during the last war with a very small force, we left Sollum | storage tanks at former native wells, the sinking of artesian wells and the use of 
to them and with it went some 150 miles of waterless desert to traverse before aqueducts, it is believed that supplies are still inadequate. Water is scarcest where 


they came up against our troops.’ There is no definite caravan route across the | it is most needed, in Eastern Cyrenaica, near the Egyptian frontier.” 
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Continued, 
troops, of which considerably more than half are 
European, in the African Continent. If the course of 
the war goes well for us elsewhere and we are enabled 
to increase our strength and equipment in Africa, 
his colonies and their garrisons on the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean are doomed. They have to live 
upon their capital ; they are cut off from the homeland 
and cannot receive fresh supplies of petrol, the life- 
blood of modern armies. For the time being we are 
unready to take advantage of this situation; though 
we can and will reinforce our defensive garrisons, 
we cannot yet take the offensive on a large scale. 
The Mediterranean coast presents to us a problem 
still more difficult. I wrote a few weeks ago that 
Italy would find it easy enough to supply her forces 
through Bizerta should she be able to exert sufficient 
pressure upon the French authorities. But Bizerta 
is a long way from the prospective battlefield, and it 
Seems more likely, on reflection, that the Italians will 
rather despatch oil and munitions to Tripoli, which 
is nearer, or to Benghazi, which is comparatively 
close to.the Egyptian frontier at Sollum. They would 





\ STRATEGIC POINT IN SOMALILAND: AN OUTPOST OF 
OF ROCKY HILLS LOOKING NORTH-EAST ACROSS THE 


have to use small vessels, but small vessels are the 
most economical in view of the risk of air attack 
he British Mediterranean Fleet would probably catch 
some of them, but others would get through because 
no constant patrol could be maintained. Another 
danger has to be considered—that of a German division 
being gradually built up by this means in Libya. 
Certain German Brenner when 
Italy entered the war, and there have been rumours 
that some detachments have reached Africa. A Ger- 
man division in Libya would provide just the sort of 
stiffening which would make the forces under the 
command of Marshal Graziani really formidable. 
Make no mistake about it, a heavy attack supported 
by bombers will tax all our energies. In particular, no 
one Should be disappointed if we gave some ground 
at the outset. Sollum, useful little harbour though it 
be, is, to my mind, indefensible against attack from 
the west because it is overhung by a cliff-edged plateau, 
cut by many gullies which make quite good passes 
into the plain. East of Sollum_ this plain 
broadens out and provides very fair going for wheeled 
and tracked There are no very serious 
natural obstacles, except a few wadis and an occasional 
patch of soft sand, from thence to Alexandria 


troops crossed the 


coast 


vehicles. 
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I have depicted the serious side, which, however, 
I refuse to call the black side, of the situation. There 
is another side. I spoke just now of petrol as the 
life-blood of modern armies. There is another fluid 
which is the life-blood of all armies, though in many 
campaigns we do not trouble to consider it because 
it is so plentiful. It is water. In desert countries 
it is often the principal factor. In the official history 
of Allenby’s campaign in Palestine—which is by no 
means a desert—I wrote: ‘‘In the coming battle 
{the Third Battle of Gaza], as in others that were to 
follow, the attackers had no alternative, if they failed 
to capture from the enemy an exiguous water-supply, 
but to retire to their starting-point. Time after time 
in the days to come the Desert Mounted Corps was 
faced by the problem of whether to allow a beaten 
enemy to withdraw and recoup or to founder in- 
valuable horses by continuing the advance without 
water.”’ Good as are the Italian engineers, valuable 


as has been their experience in the development of 
water, excellent as are the appliances and devices 
which civil engineering has put at the disposal of armies 


more serious to an advancing army than in a civilised 
and populous country in which large supplies of food 
and fuel are frequently captured. It is therefore 
comforting to find that the R.A.F. in Egypt is standing 
up so remarkably to the Italian Air Force, with its 
more numerous and often faster machines. The 
‘Gladiator’ biplane, slow and more or less obso- 
lescent thought it be, has so far proved itself, by* 
virtue of-power of manceuvre and clever handling, 
superior to anything the Italians have brought against 
it either in Africa or over Malta. I am told that the 
pilots of these machines regard them with affection 
and would prefer not to change them. Well and good, 
but a new model aircraft can sometimes revolutionise 
warfare in a distant theatre, as the “ Bristol ’’ fighter 
did in Palestine during the last war. The Italians 
may have something up their sleeves, or some of the 
German “ He 113’s”’ might appear on the scene. I 
should feel happier if I heard of a squadron of 
“‘ Hurricanes ’’’ in action on that front. 

It is saddening to contemplate even the prospect 
of an active and hard-hitting form of the defensive 
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PONY SECTION OF THE SOMALI CAMEL CORPS ON THE HARGEISA-BERBERA ROAD. THE VIEW IS TAKEN FROM A LINE 
DESERT TO THE LINE OF THE MAIN ESCARPMENT-——IN THE DIRECTION FROM WHICH THE ITALIAN ADVANCE WAS MADE, 


Specially Drawn for “ The Illustrated London News” by “ Snaffles.” 


in desert or semi-desert warfare for the rapid location 
and production of water, this problem will certainly 
worry Marshal Graziani in Libya and the Western 
Desert of Egypt. For it is not enough to produce 
water; it must also be stored in large quantities, 
and storage-tanks are highly vulnerable to air attack, 
even if pipe-lines can be buried in sand. This does 
not mean that water alone will constitute a decisive 
factor in an Italian offensive against Alexandria, but 
I believe it does mean that the Italians will only be 
able to launch such an attack with limited numbers. 
The quarter of a million white troops in Libya will 
certainly not all find their way into the area of active 
operations, much less into the firing-line. Even for 
the defence water-supply may present difficulties, but 
they will be of a minor nature, because the coast area 
from Metruh to Alexandria is richer in this respect. 

It is a commonplace that the air arm plays an 
important part in all operations of modern warfare, 
but in a campaign of this sort its rdle is particularly 
pregnant. In the Libyan Desert dumps cannot easily 
be concealed. Transport is clearly visible from the 
air and it cannot move at any great pace in order to 
escape the bomber, though it can often scatter for 
this purpose. Its destruction is likely to prove still 


against these Italian threats, when in normal cir- 
cumstances we could confidently expect to give any 
Italian troops an exentplary hiding. We do well to 
remember also that we are placed in this situation 
not only by the French collapse, but also by the in- 
adequacy of our own preparation for war. However, 
if our forces are small, they are none the less of first- 
class quality. Whatever the Italians attempt in any 
quarter will entail the stretching out of their communi- 
cations and afford good opportunities for harassing 
them. The fleet based on Alexandria is a strong ram- 
part of defence, and probably no threat to Egypt, 
at least upon the coast route, can become really 
effective while it remains in being. If, as has been 
suggested in some quarters, Hitler is waiting for 
Mussolini to gain a substantial measure of success 
against Egypt and in the Mediterranean before Ger- 
many launches an attack on Britain, he will have to 
wait a long time. If he hopes that we shall seriously 
denude this country of resources in order to defend 
the Near and Middle East, he will be disappointed. 
On the other hand, I hope there will be no further 
mockery of Italian efforts or underrating of Italian 
resources until we are able to give Mussolini's forces 
the beating which Fascist Italy so richly deserves. 
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THE NAZI PLANE THAT CRASHED ON “ HIGHLANDER.” 





WHERE THE HEIN KEL STRUCK THE * HIGHLANDER,” AFTER BEING RIDDLED 
RY LEWIS-GUN BULLETS BY HER GUNNERS: A DAMAGED BOAT AND DAVITS. 





A TRIBUTE TO TRUE SCOTTISH COOL -HEADEDNESS AND GOOD SHOOTING: 
REMOVING HEINKEL DEBRIS FROM THE ‘“ HIGHLANDER.” A LEWIS - GUN CAN 
BE SEEN AT THE BACK. 





A LITTLE STEAMER WHICH NOT ONLY SHOT DOWN Two GERMAN SEAPLANES, 
BUT BROUGHT HOMI PART OF ONE ON HER poor! WRECKAGE OF A HEINKE!I ON 
THE S.S. “ HIGHLANDER.” 

One of the most astonishing achievements of the war was that of the gunners of the little steamer 

C most ast ng a £ . 
* Highlander."’ who succeeded “in shooting down two enemy seaplanes wh attacked in the dark 
In the first attack the enemy aircraft dropped bombs, which missed, and then raked the st 
with machine-gun fire. Whilst doing so the German aircraft was hit by the defence armament 





the Highlander and was seen to crash in flames. Ten minutes later the ship was attacke 
by another German aircraft. It was hit—the port wing struck the port lifeboat on the davits 
an ts € round and crashed on the “ Highlander The Highlander steamed into harbour 





with the wreck of the German aircrafton her poop. On succeeding pages we give a number of very 
fine drawings by Sir Muirhead Bone showing the Highlander and members of her crew. and 
we also print an extract from the broadcast describing the attack by one of the Hiehlander 
gunners The master of the ship was made a member of the Order of the Bri t 








two members of the crew decorated Photographs by Courtesy of the Gaumont-Hritish N 
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HOME GUARDS INSPECTED BY THE KING. 


On August 10 the King inspected some 3000 men of the Home Guard who were assembled at 
West Wickham, from surrounding boroughs in South-East London and townships on the fringe of 
London. The King’s visit, though it had not been publicly announced beforehand, was eagerly 
awaited by crowds who gathered near the field where the parade was to be held. Of the 3000 
men who took part in the parade, only a few were without uniform, and the majority were fully 
armed. After he had inspected the guard, the King went to the fields to watch the men at 
exercise. He saw different squads engaged in musketry, guard-mounting duties, manning an 
actual road-block on a hill, learning the use of a Bren gun, and practising the duties of an 
observation-post. He was particularly interested in a physical-training class for men over forty- 
five, all of whom seemed to be enjoying the processes of keeping fit. Afterwards the whole body 
of men fell in; the King passed along their ranks, and after the inspection they marched past, 
the Kine taking the salute 
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THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST AT WEST WICKHAM OF SOME 
3000 MEN OF THE HOME GUARD, ASSEMBLED FROM SOUTH-EAST LONDON BOROUGHS 
AND ELSEWHERE, ON AUGUST 10. (G.P.U.) 





HIS MAJESTY PASSING ALONG THE RANKS OF A DETACHMENT DURING THE HOME 
GUARD INSPECTION. OF THE 3000 MEN WHO TOOK PART IN THE PARADE, ONLY A 
FEW WERE WITHOUT UNIFORM. (Planet.) 





EXAMINING ONE OF THE RIFLES ISSUED TO THE HOME GUARD. THE KING SAW 
DIFFERENT SQUADS ENGAGED IN MUSKETRY, GUARD-MOUNTING Dt TIES, AND LEARNING 
THE USE OF THE BREN GUN (P.N.A.) 
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THE IMMORTAL “HIGHLANDER”: MUIRHEAD BONE DRAWINGS MADE AFTER 
SHE HAD FOUGHT NAZI SEAPLANES—ONE CRASHING ON HER DECK. 


HE fight of the 

S.S. ‘* Highlander ” 
with two German sea- 
planes—both of which 
she destroyed—is one of 
the most astonishing 
stories of British cool- 
headedness which -the 
war has yet produced, 
considering that she was 
only a merchant ship. 
One of the gunners 
broadcast his own story, 
and some extracts from 
this are given here, by 
courteous permission of 
the B.B.C. The attack 
took place at night, and 
the narrator said: ‘* We 
watched the port side, 
and the first thing | 
really saw was a burst 
of tracer bullets coming 
out of the dark. I let 
them fire for about five 
seconds, and by that 
time I could just see the 
dark shape of his nose, 
so I let them have it. 
He flew directly over- 
head, and as he passed 
his rear gunner opened 
\ on us. I swung our gun 
round and opened fire, 





























ONE OF THE CREW OF THE GALLANT LITTLE ‘“ HIGHLANDER”’ WHICH SHOT DOWN and I must have got the AWARDED BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL FOR HIS’ PART IN THE ACTION 
THE TWO NAZIS THAT ATTACKED HER: WILLIAM BIRNIE, A SEAMAN, OFFICIALLY rear gunner because his AGAINST TWO GERMAN SEAPLANES: A. WHYMAN—THE “ HIGHLANDER’S ” 
COMMENDED FOR HIS PART IN THE ACTION, DRAWN BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, [Continued op posite. FIREMAN —A SKETCH MADE BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE IN A_ HOSPITAL. 
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WHO WAS MADE AN ADDITIONAL 
DRAWING 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM GIFFORD, MASTER OF THE 
OFFICER OF THE (CIVIE 


* HIGHLANDER,’ 
DIVISION). A PORTRAIT 


pa AFTER THE ACTION : THE “‘ HIGHLANDER DOCKED FOR EXAMINATION. THIS LITTLE STEAMER 


foe MADE IN HIS CABIN, OF 1016 TONS IS OWNED BY THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND, ORKNEY AND SHETLAND S.N.. CO 

iv MAJOR SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. J . ; ' ae Z 

Cantina J SIR MUIRHEAD BONE IS THE OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 

lidn't fire. We gave him the impression that our gun was out of action, | have been more than a few inches away from him. I kept shouting ‘ Fire! 
that when he came in for the fifth time he was full of confidence. | | Fire! Fire! ’—but he stood 


ire | just there and held till he couldn't miss. | 
didn't think anybody could have stood up to what he did. I saw the single 
line of bullets going between the lines of his and right into his nose. He 


looked up when he started firing, and | saw Lowry standing there with the 


tracer-bullets flying past his head on either side. I'm sure they couldn't | 


WHERE 
WHILE 


dived s 
was the 
and cla 
lucky. 
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Continued.) 

fire. ceased immediately. The 
R machine went away and for a while 
we thought it had had enough, 
but it came back. That was his 
bad luck, because this time I was 
determined to get him—and I did. 
He dived, and as he was climbing 
again I saw my _ tracer-bullets 
flaming into his nose. He shud- 
dered from stem to stern and then 
swung down and struck the ship. 
When we heard the crash we 
ducked behind our shelter. I didn't 
look up, but Lowry did; and he 
saw a black mass fuddling round 
and round about ten feet above 
our heads, and it burst into flames 
and went over the stern of the ship 
to burn itself out in the sea. It 
must have been about ten minutes 


a 
oe 


SS later that we heard another aero- 
Se ee 
_ oa —- plane. The ship was going full 


a = speed ahead and zigzagging. We 

. could see the first machine still 
bobbing in the water astern of us, 
but we thought this one might be 














SS eee ; one of our own, so we gave it the 
- ener a: — ‘ benefit of the doubt. We kept our 

a 4 J mate “y.. 
. 13 “Waghte gun trained on it all the same. It 





circled three times without firing 
and the fourth time he opened fire. 
reson Lowry trained the gun in the 


position of his tracer-bullets, but 
(Continued below. 








” 


» LEWIS-GUN POSITION ON THE “ HIGHLANDER’S”? POOP. THE MAN ON THE RIGHT IS GEORGE ANDERSON, ABLE SEAMAN, — THE MEDAI 
eee oo THE 0.B.E., AND ON THE LEFT, LAURENCE SMITH HALCROW, THE STEWARD, WHO WAS OFFICIALLY COMMENDED. 
; O.B.E., AD 
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her srthe 
i s I STANCHION®S 
d a SURV iG 4 MASHED LIFEBOATS AND TWISTED PLATE AND , 
os w - 4 > : ai EINKEL STRUCK THE ‘“ HIGHLANDER"’: THE MATE OF THE VESSEI SURVEYIN( THE : “4 Ll ee a ae oe peal nc sees siete 
“yee oan ‘an aac ¥Y COMMENDED FOR HER CONDUCT, IS SEEN IN THE DOORWA 
D S.N.. CO WHILE THE STEWARDESS, MISS COCKBURN, OFFICIALI b ON THE POOP ARE ON A PREVIOUS PAGE 
or injuries. Of cou ship was 
dous crash and that | a scratch, two of the crew did get minor injuries f por the Pp = 
: | . | a ‘ ' i ’ srashed into it and left its wings 
: ! i ‘ to the water and hit it with a treme pole vl ling cor Shea ecko 
ars shee Ran, li ly Well. after that we had a bit of a dance on the shelter a ype Deeper — a hes goo 2 sae Gente ae 
, as ; i » ster - i 
> single and clapped one another on the back, and so on, but, mind you, we were 6n_ the 


| all ht at the gun.’ 
se. He lucky. We aren’t the only gunners in the ship and although we didn't get ’ =o 
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A WARTIME PANORAMA: THE U.S. TRAINING PARACHUTISTS; FRA 





HARVES 


THE FIRST UNITED STATES INFANTRYMEN TO BE TRAINED AS PARACHUTISTS : THE NOVICE BEGINS HIS TRAINING BY FIRST BEING HAULED UP ON CABLES TO THE TOP OF A 125-FT. 
POLE (LEFT); HE IS THEN RELEASED FROM THE SUSPENSION RING (CENTRE), AND FINALLY (RIGHT) GLIDES TO THE GROUND. 
At Hightstown, New Jersey, the first American infantrymen are being trained as parachutists, to | of using parachute troops. The training is directed by Major-Gen. G. A. Lynch, Chief of Infantry in 


establish later on a “ Parachutist Corps.” The forty-eight soldizrs now learning how to jump and 


Washington. The War Department will later decide if the parachutists should be placed under the 
land safely are to form the nucleus of a drive by the U.S. Army to adopt the contemporary methods 


U.S. Air Corps. Each of the forty-eight infantrymen will become an instructor. (Fox.) 


» 


Ri Hey er pe 
YE a iret 
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PATIALA STATE TROOPS READY TO LEAVE FOR ACTIVE SERVICE. PATIALA IS, OF COURSE, A SIKH STATE, AND ITS MEN 
DID MAGNIFICENTLY IN THE LAST WAR. (Fox.) 


a Admiralty on August 9 

that H.M. Submarine 
“ Oswald,” Lieut.-Com. 
D. A. Fraser, R.N., which 
had been operating in 
oe On Mediterranean waters, 


J It was announced by the 








was overdue and must 

be presumed lost. The 

total complement of the 

“Oswald”’ is given as MR. CHA} 
5 officers and 50 ratings. saat 
An Italian communiqué COUNCIL 
stated that 52 officers Mr. Nevill 
and men, including the Cabinet, le 
commanding officer of July 29 for 
the submarine, had been Street. L: 





rescued and were alive 
and well. Another recent 
submarine loss was that 
of the “ Odin.” Both the 
“Oswald” and the 
“Odin ’’ were submar- BOOK OF THE SIKHS CARRIED UPON AN ELEPHANT. 


oa of 1475 tons dis- Above are two photographs taken upon the occasion of the departure of 
P ype yo is | Patiala State troops upon active service. Patiala is, of course, the largest 
eight torpedo-tubes and native State of the Punjab, and the chief of the three Sikh Phulkian States 
one 4-in. gun The State forces, numbering some 1200 infantry and 600 cavalry, all went 

to the front in the last war, and fought with magnificent courage. (Fox.) 





H.M. SUBMARINE ‘‘ OSWALD "’—LOST ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
THE ITALIANS CLAIM TO HAVE RESCUED MOST OF HER CREW. (Wright and Logan.) 





SENIOI 

THE CZECH PRESIDENT INSPECTS CZECH AIRMEN IN BRITAIN : DR. BENES WITH CZECH THE POLISH PREMIER'S INSPECTION OF POLISH AIR SQUADRONS SERVING WITH THE R.A.F. : 
PERSONNEL AT A BOMBER COMMAND. GENERAL SIKORSKI WITH A POLISH AIR UNIT, One of 
Since the formation of the new provisional Czech Government, the President, Dr. Benes, has carried On July 27 we published a picture showing General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister and Commander- valiantl 
out a number of visits of inspection to Czech units in training in Britain. Above he is ssen with Czech in-Chief, inspecting Polish troops from France, who are now undergoing training in this country, during and m. 
personnel and Royal Air Force liaison officers during a visit on August 6, when he visited a bomber which he decorated the standard of the Polish Podhale Mountain Brigade with the Order of Virtuti Militari they sh 
command and fighter squadron, in both of which al! the flying personnel and ground and maintenance (the Polish V.C.). Above he is seen with Polish and R.A.F. officers during an inspection on August 7 of and rey 


staff are Czechoslovaks, many of the airmen having already been on active service. (P.N.A.) Polish air squadrons now serving with the R.A.F. (P.N.A.) 
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R.A.F. “TOURISTS”; CZECH AND POLISH AIRMEN IN BRITAIN. 


® \LBERSTADT 


“ 


HARVEST OF WAR: WRECKAGE OF A MESSERSCHMITT 


109,”” BEARING A ‘‘ DIABOLICAL’’ EMBLEM, SHOT DOWN 
ON THE SOUTH-EAST COAST ON AUGUST 12, 


: yet This characteristic August picture of a soldier in battle-dress, 
with members of the county constabulary, examining the 
cockpit of a Messerschmitt ‘‘ 109” fighter shot down in a 
cornfield on the south-east coast during fierce enemy raids 
on August 12, provides a striking commentary on man’s de- 
structiveness amid nature’s abundance. On being captured, 
the pilot remarked, with unwonted humour for a German: 
“This is what comes of coming to England.” His machine RECALLING PRE-WAR COLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL LABELS ! —R.A.F. MEN 
was one of 62 enemy ’planes bagged by the R.A.F. and ADDING ‘“‘ LE BOURGET” TO THE LIST OF THEIR RECENT 


BOMBING 
A.-A. units. (A.P.) 


OBJECTIVES IN GERMANY AND OCCUPIED TERRITORY. (4.P.) 


e 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RECOVERY : THE LORD PRESIDENT OF THE 

COUNCIL WITH MRS. CHAMBERLAIN AT NO. II, DOWNING STREET. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Lord President of the Council in Mr. Churchill's 

Cabinet, left on August 12 the nursing home which he had entered on 

July 29 for an operation, and returned to his official residence at 11, Downing A LIMB WHICH SPELLS DOOM FOR VENTURESOME NAZI PILOTS: THE FOOT, ENCASED IN A RUBBER 

Street. Later he left London with Mrs. Chamberlain for a short period of OF 
recuperation in the country. (Planet.) 


4 


* WELLINGTON,” 
AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNER WHICH ACTUATES THE TRIGGER FIRING 120. A.-A. SHELLS A MINUTE. 


This unusual photograph—parodying a Michelangelo sculpture—shows the foot of an anti-aircraft 
gunner in a South of England battery which was heavily engaged during the big Channel air t 
on Aueust 11, when the Nazis lost sixty machines. By pressing the pedal, the foot fires power 
A.-A. shells at air raiders at the rate of 120, a minute. The attached rope is to advise the n 
rT. : deaf gunner of the “Cease Fire" order. (4.P.) 
parture of " 
the largest 
ian States 
y, all went 
. (Fox.) 


SACRED 


SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN ENGLAND, ATTENDING A DEMONSTRATION DUTCH AND BELGIAN OFFICERS PRESENT AT THE INSPECTION, WHICH WAS ATTENDED 
OF BRITISH WEAPONS AND WAR MATERIAL ALSO BY NORWEGIAN, CZECHOSLOVAKIAN AND POLISH OFFICERS 
One of the main problems arising from the presence in this country of various Allied forces who are j went into the Home Counties to watch a demonstration of standard British 
‘ommander- valiantly determined to fight on with the British Army has been equipping them with British weapons performed by units of infantry regiments and of the Royal Artillery 
ntry, during and material which most of them had never handled before. Clearly the best solution was that largely based on French organisation and equipment: the present intention 
tuti Militari they should handle these unfamiliar weapons themselves, and so on August 10 a large party of Staff their own organisation, necessarily modified by the of Br whi | iy t 
ugust f and regimental officers from the Forces of Belgium, choslovakia, Holland, Norway, and Poland arrive in the Allied units. The watchers were evidently much impressed and GPL 
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AIR WAR OVER OUR COASTS: SUMMER SKIES FLECKED 


A.-A. SHELLS (A NEAR ONE JUST BURSTING) EXPLODING ALL ROUND A RAIDER DURING 


AN ENEMY ATTACK OVER SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND ON AUGUST II, (4.P.) 


A BALLOON HIT BY A_ RAIDER CATCHES FIRE. DESTROYED BALLOONS ARE RAPIDLY 


REPLACED BY THE BALLOON-BARRAGE CREWS. (Keystone.) 


AN ENEMY ‘PLANE, BELIEVED TO BE ON RECONNAISSANCE, LEAVING BEHIND A COLUMN 


OF WHITE VAPOUR AS IT ENDEAVOURED TO SHAKE OFF PURSUIT, (Planet.) 


WAR IN ENGLISH SKIES: A WHITE TRAIL DRAWN AT TERRIFIC SPEED BY A GERMAN 


MACHINE AS IT ZOOMED INTO A CLOUD, (Planet.) 


THE LION HAS TEETH: AN A.-A. SHELL-BARRAGE BURSTING ROUND HIGH-FLYING ENEMY 


"PLANES (INVISIBLE IN THE PHOTOGRAPH). (Planet.) 


Accounts from special correspondents of brilliant, sustained R.A.F. triumphs against 
mass attacks by German air raiders have thrilled the world in recent weeks. An 
American eye-witness of the air battle over Southern England on August 12, when 
another sixty-one raiders were brought down, wrote: ‘ During one attack I saw four 
German ‘planes apparently bagged by British fighters and anti-aircraft shells. Gun- 
fire rolled like thunder. The battle raged so furiously that it was impossible to keep 
accurate count of the ‘planes which fell Throughout the firing balloon - barrage 
crews worked calmly preparing new balloons to replace those shot down."’ The 


TED LONDON NEWS 


Auc. 17, 1940 


SHELL-BURSTS. 


deliberate attempt to bring down balloons guarding important points as a preliminary 
to dive-bombing, against which the barrage is an effective defence, is a new feature 
in German air tactics and a distinct tribute to the balloons’ efficacy. Nevertheless, 
the attempt has largely failed. A “ Daily Telegraph "’ correspondent on the South- 
East coast reported on August 13 that enemy pilots, eager to slip in undetected, 
resorted to many ruses, which our patrols were equally vigilant in combating, tell- 
tale columns of white vapour often providing our fighters and A.-A. guns with an 
excellent mark for hunting-down operations 
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. THE TRAINING OF BRITAIN’S DEFENDERS ON LAND AND IN THE AIR. 





THE BLACK WATCH IN TRAINING .ON THE SOUTH COAST. AN ANTI-TANK GUN AND BREN GUN 
(UNDER THE WAGON) COVER TROOPS ADVANCING THROUGH A FARM. 


In addition to these more normal training, exercises, the Black Watch, who are now stationed on the South 
Coast, have benefited from their experience in Flanders, and taken special steps to deal with any enemy troops 
which might be landed from the air. These include bicycle columns, and during their ordinary training they 
always keep their machines 
close at hand to enable 
quick movement at the 
first alarm. They are fully 
confident of their ability 
to deal with any attempt 
to invade their territory 
should the ro Pr gem 
A.) 


it. (P.J 





ADVANCING OVER OCCUPIED TRENCHES IN A BAYONET CHARGE, AN 
EXERCISE BY THE BLACK WATCH, WHO FOUGHT IN FLANDERS. 





A VITAL MEMBER OF A BOMBER’S CREW GOES TO HIS POST: AN R.A.F. PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR AN R.A.F. REAR-GUNNER, A FAIREY “ BATTLE” DIVING BELOW A BOMBER 
REAR-GUNNER ENTERING HIS GUN-TURRET IN THE TAIL OF THE ’PLANE. WHILE GIVING THE LATTER’S GUNNERS GOOD PRACTICE. 


Anticipation, the quick co-ordination of hand and eye, and the power to focus quickly are the advanced course before being posted to their units as leader-gunners. One of our naval air stations 
qualities which the new training methods seek to produce in air-gunners. These pictures were has introduced an Indoor Teacher, to accustom gunners to the size of their potential targets as 
taken at a central gunnery school in England, where commissioned gunners go to receive a final seen through the gun-sight. 


2 
reggie nti 





inary 
cature os a 4 % 7 ; : ° 
een AUSTRALIA'S WAR EFFORT: MEMBERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN WOMENS LEGION MARCHING A VILLAGER IN NORTH-EAST ENGLAND STUDYING ONE OF HITLER'S LEAFLETS, 
eless, 
: h IN PROCESSION PAST THE TOWN HALL, MELBOURNE, IN AID OF THE RED CROSS. WHICH WERE COLLECTED AND SOLD FOR THE RED CROSS 
> ; . : : a 
— Empire Day in Melbourne was marked by a procession through the city by the Australian Women’s Hitler unwittingly benefited the Red Cross through this leaflet raid, when thousands were dropped 
ected, , Legion, to appeal for war funds for the Red Cross. They are seen above marching past the Town Hall in North-Eastern England. The enterprising villagers at this place collected them and sold 
tell Patriotic demonstrations occurred throughout the thickly-lined parade route, which was also the route them on behalf of charities. The leaflets contained a translation of Hitler's previous Reichstag 
t } en of uStralian xpeditionary Forces before embarking for war areas. (C.P speech, which most people had already seen in the papers Topical.) 
taken by men of the Austra f 


ith an 
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BOMBER VERSUS WARSHIP AND MERCHANTMAN: DIFFICULTIES CON 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS1 a>, Hs DA 


BOMB LEAVING THE FALL OF THE BOMB IN HEIGHT 
AIRCRAFT AT BOMB 
204 FEET SMOWING HOW THE 
: BOMB AIMER HAS TO CALCULATE 
WELL AHEAD TO HIT HIS TARGET. 





SMALLNESS OF 
AREA | 





ARES WITH THE 
ZE OF LONDON 
x, 
MN 
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IN AN ATTACK ON A DESTROVER 355 GT LONG & 35 FEET BROAD THE SHIP THE BOMB AIMER USING THE COURSE SETTING BOMB SIGHT 
PRESENTS BUT A SMALL TARGET FROM ANY DIRECTION T AIMER §ETS THE HEIGHT ON THE SCALE A AND HIS SPEED BY Screw B 
: ' HE INGS THE FORESIGHT FORWARD. BY ADJUSTING CG ON THE WIND SPEED 
Or cua Geer ea-i@uesis wiry tie j : saath Mus Conte on "E 1S MOVED To THE CORRECT POSITION TO ALLOW FOR 
THE 355 FEET OF LENGTH BUT THE cht YF THE \ D & THE. ORIFT BAR’F IS SET AT THE CORRECT ANGLE 
MARGIN OF ERROR TO PORT AND ATTACK ACROSS THE SHIP — HERE THE THE SPEED WIND! 
STARBOARD 1S SUT 35 FEET SPEED OF THE BOMBER CROSSING THE TO ALLOW FOR ORIFT 
TARGET (35 FEET WIDE) 1S SO GREAT 
(SAY 450 Foor SECONDS) THAT IT ONLY 
WOULD ALLOW AN INTERVAL OF ‘08 SECONDS 
TO RELEASE THE BOMB 


I 











DIRECTION OF > 
| | FAUL OF Bone 
DIRECTION OF FALL * . 
OF BOMB 


va 





FACTORS THAT GOVERN THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF THE GERMAN ATTEMPTS TO INTERFERE WITH OUR SHIPPING 


Bombing a building on land and a ship at sea are two very different propo- | in a minor degree by variations in air currents and the action on the bomb's 
sitions. Ashore the building remains in one place, and it is only the aircraft's | fall of the variation in the density of the atmosphere, caused by rising 
movements (its speed, drift, direction) and the velocity of the wind that have 


BY A 


bomb 
so tha 
periph 
from 


currents of warmer air. These difficulties, and those previously mentioned, 
to be considered; whereas the ship at sea is moving and doing all in its have caused height-bombing against defended and moving ships to meet with 
power by manceuvring to avoid being hit. These movements, to some extent, so little success that it has now been largely superseded by dive-bombing. before 
may be anticipated, but the actual speed of the ship is far more difficult | In the latter case the dive-bomber comes down on his target in a vertical illustr: 
to determine, as different types give differing visible evidence of speed. The power-dive. The whole aircraft is aimed at the target by the pilot, who is this fe 
bomb-aimer operating from a height has against him vagaries in the fall of also the aimer. In the best-known type of German dive-bomber (in ‘German 
the bomb caused by very minute differences in the bomb's form; 


protec 
and also Sturzkampflugzeug, or, more shortly, “‘Stuka"), the Junkers ‘ 87," a large 


anti-ai 
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CONFRONTING ANY NAZI ATTEMPT AT AERIAL BLOCKADE. 


G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 


BOMB BURSTING 
JUST ASTERN OF 5. 
DESTROYER 


, 


THE ACTION OF A BURSTING BOMMEMEAR A DESTROYER 
SD i Saee 7 




















—— HOW THE DIVE BOMBER USES 
ae - x CLOUD COVER TO STALK 
pee ™ HIS TARGET 
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IN THIS FORM OF ATTACK kb - & oe fs ae NDS aa 
THE BOMBER DIVES DOWN Tn Sy rn ; CG eee yoereey 7 
FROM A GREAT HEIGHT IN 4 = AN : 
AN ALMOST VERTICAL vA oe : Ge, ay ATHANS. OOWSR..DIVER. OP) HEARST, 
DIRECTION ATGREAT rr 
SPEED, PRESENTING A : Ea 1 
VERY DIFFICULT TARGET > , a 
FOR THE A.A.GUNS. THE : 
PILOT, WHO ALSO ACTSAS # ° 3 
BOMB-AIMER DIRECTS we. 
WHOLE AIRCRAFT AT (TR 
TARGET. AS HE BEGINS TO 
PULL OUT OF HIS DIVE AT i 
A HEIGHT OF 1.000 ft., HE a 
RELEASES H'S BOMBS. 
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THE AIRCRAFT |LLUSTRATED ARE GERMAN JvU878 
ATTACKING A CONVOY | 




















: A BATTLESHIP AND A DESTROYER AS SEEN ~  ~—* 
cED FROM AIRCRAFT AT VARIOUS HEIGHTS . ane 
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14.000 Feet 


PPING By AIR ATTACK: DIAGRAMS SHOWING SOME OF THE MANY DIFFICULTIES THE BOMBER HAS TO CONTEND WITH. 


somb’s bomb is carried under the fuselage and has an ejector fork or cradle,  ; an intense curtain of fire that the bomber has a very hot reception and the 
rising so that in an almost vertical dive the bomb, when released, is clear of the aiming is seriously interfered with. The smaller fighting ships, such as 
ioned, periphery of the air-screw. As is well known, the bomb, on being released destroyers, carry less armament, but they have their small size, their speed 
t with from the magazine of a bomber, moves momentarily forward with the bomber, and manceuvrability to assist them, as will be seen by one of our illustrations 
bing. before gravity commences to come into play, and one of our diagrammatic | The latest type bomb-sights in use in the R.A.F. may not be described, 
ertical illustrations shows how the aimer has to calculate well ahead to allow for but the type illustrated gives a good idea of hpw a course-setting sight is 
this forward curve as the bomb falls. Naturally, large fighting ships are well | operated and is very effective in the hands of a well-trained aimer co-operating 
protected by armour against dive-bomb attacks, and, moreover, a warship's with a skilled bomber-pilot—as evidenced in the R.A.F. precision-bombing 
anti-aircraft guns, and particularly the two-pounder pom-poms, produce such | of military targets on land in Germany 
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MINISTERS KILLED IN AIR CRASH. 











LIEUT.-GENERAL H. M. WILSON. 
Awarded K.C.B., July 10. General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief in Egypt since 1939; previously 
Commander of the Second Division at Aldershot, 


1937-39. G.S.0.1, Staff College, Camberiey, 
1930-33 ; commanded Ist Battalion, the Rifle 
Brigade, 1927-30. Served European War, 1914-17; 


South African War, 1899-1902. 


g BRIGADIER A. R. CHATER. 7 
In command, British Forces in Somaliland. 
Has commanded the Somaliland Camel Corps 
since 1937. Senior Royal Marines Officer, 
East Indies Station, 1931-33 ; previously in 
command of Sudan Camel Corps, 1927-30. 
Was adjutant of Royal Marines who 
landed at Zeebrugge, April 23, 1918. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. PHILIP NEAME, V.C. 
on General Officer Commanding 
Palestine and Transjordan. Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff since 1939. Command- 
ant of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, ; and previously Brigadier, 








General Staff, Eastern Command, India, 
1934-38. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL. 
General Officer Commanding, Middle East, since 
1939, and responsible for the defence of the whole 
of East Africa and the Near East. Commanded 
Troops in Palestine and Transiordan, 1937-38. 
Served with yptian Expeditionary Force, 
1917-20, under the late Field-Marshal Viscount 


Allenby, of whom he has just published a biography. am 
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MR. JOHN CUDAHY. 


American Ambassador in Belgium. Summoned to return 
to the United States “ for consultation "’ following receipt 
and study of the notes of the interview given by him 
in London on August 6, with references to King Leopold 
and the supply of food to Belgium. Left Lisbon by 





American “ Clipper’ August 11. 
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HON. JAMES V. FAIRBAIRN. 


nearing the Australian capital. 
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SIR ABE BAILEY, BT. 
Died at his Muizenberg home, Cape Town, August 
10; aged seventy-five. One of the principal 
Transvaal mine-owners, and for upwards of half 
a century a most vigorous personality in South 
African public life. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
for Krugersdorp, Transvaal, 1910-24. In recent 
years had both legs amputated. 
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BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON. 
Has accepted as an “ emergency measure" the 
vacant Canonry at Westminster Abbey, with the 
stipulation that he shall not retain office after 
the age of eighty. Resigned from the Bishopric 
of Durham on February 1, 1939. Canon of 
Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, 1900-12. 


BRIGADIER G. A. STREET, M.C. 

Three Australian Cabinet Ministers, Brigadier G. A. Street, M.C., Minister for the Army, 
the Hon. J. V. Fairbairn, Minister for Air, -and Sir Henry Gullett, Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, and the Chief of the Army General Staff, Lieut.-General Sir Brudenell 
White, lost their lives on August 13 when the ‘plane in which they were travelling from 
Melbourne to attend a Cabinet meeting at Canberra crashed and burst into flames when 


Parliament adjourned immediately as a mark of respect. 


MR. GARFIELD WESTON, M.P. 


—sss-s 


Presented the Minister of Aircraft Production with £100,000 


to pay for the building of sixteen ‘“‘ Hurricanes” 


and 


“ Spitfires’ in replacement of losses in the battle over the 
English Channel on August 8. Aged forty, is a Canadian 
who came to this country eight years ago. An all-Canadian 


fighter squadron may be the sequel to this gift. 
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CAPTAIN G. A. BOYD-ROCHFORT, V.C. 
Died in Dublin, August 7; aged sixty. Well- 
known owner and breeder of racehorses. Was 
awarded the V.C. for most conspicuous bravery 
in the trenches between Cambrai and La Bassée 
on August 3, 1915, when he saved many lives 
by picking up and a away an unexploded 

mb. 
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MR. FRANK PICK. 
Appointed Director-General of the Ministry of 
Information, consequent on the resignation of 
Sir Kenneth Lee. as been engaged on special 
investigations for the Ministry of Transport, but 
was released in the national interest by Sir John 
Reith. Took office August 12. Full-time member 
London Passenger Transport Board since 1923. 
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A DAMAGED ITALIAN BATTLESHIP: PROOF OF BRITISH GOOD SHOOTING. 


Continued. | 

their ships was hit, adding 
that twenty-nine of the crew 
were killed and sixty-nine 
wounded—a_ substantial 
total from the effects of one 
shell-burst. The question at 
once arises as to why the 
Italians have released these 
photographs, which cer- 
tainly do nothing to en- 
hance the glory of Italian 
arms. Presumably some 
propaganda twist was given 
to them in their own 
country—as, for instance, 
a demonstration of the 
limited nature of the damage 
done to their vessel—care 
being taken not to record 
the condition of other parts 
of the deck. The following 
point then emerges: 
The photographs all show 
damage on the port side of 
a battleship (one of the 
reconstructed ‘ Cavour” 
class); but all the photo- 
graphs we have seen of this 
action show the _ Italian 
battleships firing on the 
starboard side. The likeli- 
hood is, therefore, that the 
British shell struck the star- 
board side, and these Italian 
photographs were taken on 
the port side, where, of 
course, the damage would 
be much less, so as to give 
the Italian public an idea 
that the damage was super- 
ficial. But if the funnel was 
holed and the upper works 
riddled by splinters on the 
port, or ‘‘ blind "’ side, the 
state of the ship amidships 
on the starboard side, where 
the shell actually struck, 
can be imagined, and this was 
doubtless where the twenty- 
nine were killed and sixty- 
nine wounded, probably 
mostly crews of her secondary 

armament amidships. 
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Associated Press-Paramount News 
Photographs 


THE SCENE ON DECK (PROBABLY ON THE PORT SIDE) WHEN AN ITALIAN 
BATTLESHIP WAS HIT AT LONG RANGE BY HER BRITISH PURSUERS ON JULY 9, 
HOWING SAILORS HOSING THE BURNING ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN PLATFORM. 


SCARRED BY 
A BRITISH 
SHELL DURING 
THE FIRST 
NAVAL ACTION 
WITH ITALIAN 
CAPITAL SHIPS 
A VIEW 
AMIDSHIPS 
SHOWING 
DAMAGE ROUND 
A TURRET OF 
THE SECONDARY 
ARMAMENT 


sebcteencenecncsesseAVEDsHTDOEsAOABeeCeseriDees ee eUetTee“ssDesPOiEes Ts TEDEOOsADASEEIEIT: 


A FURTHER 
STILL FROM A 
ROME NEWS-REEL, 
SHOWING THE 
WARSHIP’S 
FIREMEN 
ATTEMPTING TO 
QUELL FIRES 
CAUSED BY A 
DIRECT HIT 
ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN BY A FILM CAMERA-MAN ON BOARD, REVEALING a 
DAMAGE SUSTAINED ON THE PORT SIDE OF AN ITALIAN BATTLESHIP OF THE , 


Se POSSIBLY 
. “AVOUR CLASS. 
CONTE DI CA FROM THE 


WARSPITE.” 


Te ee 
THE Italian authorities have already released some photographs of the action 
in the Ionian Sea on July 9—when one of their squadrons was chased 

into port—presumably under the impression that they peientad tas ng 
themselves. These were reproduced in our issue of July 20. A aun Ae 
other photographs have now reached this country, by way of aero ta - 
in an Italian warship damaged in the action. It will be recalled that the = y 
mmuniqué stated that one hit, at extreme range, Was scored upon an Italian 


c Italian account admitted that one of 
battleship by one of our capital ships; and the id thet one oF 
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AR is at 
once the 
religion and the national sport of the Germans. Their 
devotion to it is shown, not only in their history, but in the 
elaborate organisation of their fighting services and the bewil- 
dering diversity of attire in which they array themselves, 
both for battle and for occasions of military ritual or routine. 
Full information on this aspect of our foes is concisely set 
forth, and illustrated with lavish detail, in ‘‘ RANKS AND 
UNIFORMS OF THE GERMAN ARMY, NAvy AND AIR Force.” 
By Denys Erlam. Collected from German Semi-Official 
Sources and largely based upon ‘‘ Uniformen der Deutschen 
Wehrmacht,” by Eberhard Hettler, of the German Air 
Ministry. With 11 Coloured Plates comprising over 
50 Figures of German soldiers, sailors and airmen, and 
450 line drawings of badges, caps and other accessories 
(Seeley Service ; 8s. 6d.). The whole work is well arranged 
and produced, the coloured illustrations being especially 
effective. 


As a practical book of reference in wartime it will be 
indispensable, of course, to British and Allied officers, and 
to authorities dealing with prisoners of war, as well as to 
all Service and public libraries and students of military 
history. It might conceivably prove useful also to the 
mere civilian, liable perhaps to find himself confronted 
with a German parachutist. Not the least valuable feature 
of the volume is a glossary of German military terms with 
their English equivalents. 
Naturally, such a book does 
not lend itself much to 
review treatment, being for the 
most part in tabular and 
pictorial form, while even the 
short introduction does not, 
as usual, explain the com- 
piler’s aim and sources of 
material, but merely sum- 
marises the general consti- 
tution of the German armed 
forces under Hitler’s supreme 
command, and specifies three 
badges which are worn on 
every uniform. It may be 
interesting, however, to quote 
one or two of the longer 
descriptive passages. 


Regarding that section of 
the German forces which 
has been chiefly used, so far, 
in attacks on this country, 
the author writes: ‘*‘ The 
German Air Force, or 
Luftwaffe, as it now stands, is 
by a very long way the newest 
of the three Services which 
comprise the Wehrmacht, and, 
to identify it closely with the 
party that brought it into 
being, the Nazis have designed 
a brand-new series of 
uniforms. . . . While the 
Army and the Navy are by 
no means modest in their 
estimate of the number of 
uniforms required to ensure 
that they shall be suitably 
dressed at all times, the 
Air Force, due possibly to the 
well-known proclivities of 
its first Commander-in-Chief, 
surpasses itself in this 
respect.”” The author then 
adds a list of no fewer than 
sixteen different types of uniform to be worn by German 
airmen for various duties and occasions ! 


In conclusion, Mr. Erlam comments ironically on the 
thoroughness with which the Nazi warrior is taught all 
he needs to know on these sartorial problems. Nothing 
is left to chance or to common sense. ‘‘ The Germans,” 
he suggests, ‘‘ take their uniforms more seriously than we 
do. . . . The official Regulations relating to the Order of 
Uniforms for Special Occasions consists of the most 
meticulous directions as to what should be worn when 
attending various functions. There are one or two of the 
section-headings of which I am particularly fond. One 
paragraph, for example, describes how one must dress 
‘When Attending the Laying of Foundation Stones.’ Further 
on there are sections dealing with the uniforms to be worn 
at Race Meetings, Concerts, Unveilings of Memorials, Dedi- 
cations of Buildings, etc. In fact, in Germany, the fighting 
man is in the happy position of finding it quite unnecessary 
to use his own judgment, even in the apparently simple 
matter of what to wear and when to wear it.” 


The Germans, of course, are not alone in attaching 
importance to military dress and correctness in wearing 
it. King Edward VII., for instance, was punctilious in 
such matters. So also, on certain details which he con- 
sidered of practical value, such as steel helmets and chin- 
straps, was the British General whose conquest of the 
Turks in Palestine was the most spectacular victory on the 
grand scale in the first Great War. His career is recorded, 
appropriately enough, by the present Commander-in-Chief 


THE EMPIRE AT WAR—REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE ALL-RHODESIAN BOMBER AND 
FORMED IN BRITAIN: MEMBERS OF THE FIRST OFFICIAL CONTINGENT OF AIRMEN FROM SOUTHERN RHODESIA IN 
OPTIMISTIC MOOD ON ARRIVAL TO TAKE UP SERVICE WITH THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. (P.N.A.) 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


in the Middle East, in “‘ ALLENBy ” : A Study in Greatness. 
The Biography of Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby of 
Megiddo and Felixstowe. ‘By General Sir Archibald 
Wavell. With 16 Hlustrations and 15 Maps (Harrap ;18s.). 
Here we have a splendid story told in a manner 
worthy of its inspiring subject. Military biographies are 
sometimes attractive only to military readers, but this book 
will appeal strongly to the general public as well, partly 
because of the author’s literary skill, and partly through 
the interest inherent in the stirring events narrated and 
in Allenby’s personal character. General Wavell, who 
served under him in Egypt and Palestine, has tempered 
hero-worship with candour to highly satisfactory effect. 
His own onerous duties have prevented him from com- 
pleting the memoir in one volume, as intended, and he 
breaks off at the close of the Palestine campaign, leaving 
Allenby’s subsequent career, including his administrative 
work in Egypt, to be chronicled later. 


. . . 


Conflicting qualities. were so curiously blended in 
Allenby’s make-up that he might almost be classed as a 
case of a dual personality, its component parts represented 
by the two places associated with his peerage. Megiddo 
stands for the conquering hero, victor of Armageddon ; 
the big, domineering commander whose rough manner 
and explosive wrath earned him the nickname of “ the 


ae 





Bull.” Thus he became unpopular, except with those who 
discerned the real kindliness and tolerance underlying his 
ferocity, which (the biographer thinks) was largely due 
to shyness. On the other hand, his early life at Felixstowe, 
the family home, gave him that intimate love of nature 
(especially birds and flowers) and of peaceful country 
pursuits, which he never lost, even amid the stress and 
turmoil of campaigning. Frequently, in letters to his 
wife, he expresses his hatred of war and longing for home. 
He had little professional ambition, and his brilliant 
success was doubtless attributable to a high sense of duty 
and a passion for efficiency. 


Allenby was also a studious man, with a taste for 
archxology and Biblical history. Once, after the capture 
of Jerusalem, Sir Philip Chetwode was carefully pointing 
out the disposition of his own troops, when the Chief's 
attention seemed to wander, though he was gazing intently 
at the landscape. Suddenly he exclaimed: “ Look at 
that big rock in front of us! That must be just about the 
place where Jonathan and his armour-bearer climbed up 
and attacked the Philistine garrison.”” A graphic descrip- 
tion of Jonathan’s exploit followed. Chetwode then 
discreetly shepherded the Chief to another part of the line, 
but only got a detailed account of one of Joshua's battles 
fought there. 


Like Lord Roberts, under whom he served in the South 
African War, Allenby loved children. A delightful glimpse 
of this trait occurs in a tribute by General Sir Hugh Jeudwine, 
at one time his principal Staff officer in Flanders, who does 





not support 

the legend 

of Allenby’s violent temper. “*.When I call up memories of 
this great soldier,”’ writes Sir Hugh, “ there comes before me a 
picture . . . of the enclosed yard of a girls’ convent school at 
Abeele, in Belgium, the headquarters of the Fifth Corps in the 
latter part of 1915. In the school yard some two or three score 
of the Belgian girls are merrily executing complicated 
dance figures to the accompaniment of their own quite 
tuneful voices—their favourite air Often haunts me still. 
And in a small, plain, square room, furnished with a 
table and a couple of chairs, his office, sits Allenby, 
glancing out occasionally with kindly interest from his 
window, commanding a view of the yard, at the noisy 
throng outside, and totally undisturbed by their chatter— 
in fact, often enjoying it. Most men would have been 
hopelessly rattled by such incongruous Surroundings at 
such a time. But not Allenby ; he remained, as always, 
serene and unruffled, his brain working as clearly as ever. 
This serenity of disposition was an Outstanding feature of 
his character. . . . He was a great man and a great 
soldier, body and soul, and may perhaps come to be 
generally reckoned, as I reckon him myself, the greatest 


. figure of the greatest war ever waged.” . 


There are several interesting allusions to Allenby’s 
relations with Lawrence of Arabia, who is criticised for 
some passages in his ‘‘ Seven Pillars of Wisdom.’’ The 
biographer says, however : 
“It is a tribute to the great- 
ness of Allenby that Law- 
rence, Who was no respecter 
of persons because they held 
high rank or place, always 
gave him implicit obedience 
. .. + Lawrence had great 
courage, versatility, and 
quickness of mind, but 
Allenby was unquestionably 
the stronger and_ greater 
character of the two out- 
Standing. figures of this 
campaign. Lawrence wrote 
of Allenby and himself as 
‘lion and mouse friends.’ ” 
Though several other friendly 
remarks by Lawrence about 
Allenby are quoted, I have 
looked ih vain for any personal 
reference to Lawrence by 
Allenby, himself no great 
““respecter of persons.” A 
brief description of King 
Feisal, however, occurs in a 
letter to Lady Allenby. 


Summing up Allenby’s 
triumph in Palestine, General 
Wavell writes : ‘‘ The greatest 
exploit in history of horsed 
cavalry, and possibly their 
last success On a large scale, 
had ended within a short 
distance of the battlefield of 
Issus (333 B.C.) where Alex- 
ander the Great first showed 
how battles could be won 
by bold and well-handled 
horsemen,”’ Then, in a con- 
cluding epilogue, the bio- 
grapher discusses 'Allenby’s 


FIGHTER SQUADRONS NOW BEING place among great com- 


manders. ‘* The British 
Army,” he writes, “has 
had few leaders with better 
mental or physical equipment for the rough test of 
war, less likely to lose heart in the darkest hour, or 
more remorseless in pressing home an advantage and 
completing a victory; certainly Mone with a_ greater 
sense of loyalty and duty or more of the truth 
and straightforwardness that mark a = great and 
generous nature.” 


I had hoped to include this week two other interesting 
books, bearing respectively on recent history and political 
conditions in the Near East and the Balkans, but restriction 
of space necessitates, for the present, at least, only a brief 
mention. I may return to them later. One is a memoir 
of the man whom the Turks vanquished by Allenby had 
known as their ruler up to five years before the Great 
War, and who died early in 1918, soon after the fall of 
Jerusalem. Its title is “‘AspuL Hamip”: The Shadow 
of God. By Alma Wittlin. Translated from the German 
by Norman Denny. With ro Illustrations (John Lane 
The Bodley Head ; 12s. 6d.). 


Life and politics in an eastern European country now 
much in the news, and long in contact with Turkey, both 
as enemy and neighbour, are entertainingly pictured in 
“ DonKEY SERENADE”: Travels in Bulgaria. By George 
Sava, author of “The Healing Knife,” ‘‘ A Surgeon’s 
Destiny,” and “A Ring at the Door.” With 22 Illus- 
trations (Faber; 12s. 6d.). This: lively account of a 
London surgeon's holiday in the land of his forebears 
owes a certain debt, in form and spirit, to Stevenson's 
“ Travels With a Donkey in the Cevennes.” 
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ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 





To the Mothers of Britain 


OMEN who remain in their homes 


looking after their children are doing 


work of great national importance. 


So, no matter what danger threatens, you 
must stick to your home and go on looking after 
the children. If your village or town is attacked, 
you must stay where you are, just as a soldier 
has to, unless you get orders from the police, 
military or Home Guard to move elsewhere. 


Remember, if you stay in your air raid 
shelter, or downstairs in your house, you and 





your children will be far safer from bombing or 
machine-gunning. 


Half of Hitler’s success in France and 
Belgium was due to the fact that the mothers 
and children of those countries fled from their 
homes, and cluttered up the roads so that the 


army could not defend the country. 


The Government of this country relies on the 
mothers of Britain to stick to their posts like 
soldiers. Remember, looking after children is a 


vital national service. 


... that’s why you must STAY PUT 


SPACE PRESENTED TO THE NATION BY WHITBREAD AND COMPANY 
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F BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “‘ The Courtship of Animals,” “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’ etc. 


Was we call to mind any of the innumerable 

and diverse types of the animal kingdom we 
do so in terms of their external forms, as of birds 
or butterflies, for example ; and it needs no special 
knowledge to conjure up a rapid survey of the more 
familiar types, such as the species haunting the gar- 
den, the swallows flying overhead, the curlews on the 
moor, or the partridges in the fields. And with each 
of these, at least subconsciously, we associate 
peculiarities not merely of coloration but of 
structure, as seen in the form of the beak, the 
length of the legs, and the nature of the flight— 
peculiarities which a little reflection shows are 
manifestations of their mode of life. But the 
‘‘ behaviour ’”’ of these various types—that is to 
say, their reaction to the world around them— 
is by no means so readily apparent. They are 
not just so many machines. Each reacts in its 
own way to the stimuli received through the 
agency of the “five senses.” But moré than 
this; there is a subtle something which, for the 
moment, may be called ‘“‘ emotional behaviour,” 
which ceases to function only with life itself, 
and which cannot be examined and explored on 
the dissecting-table. 

This emotional behaviour presents innumerable 
and evasive intangible aspects commonly ex- 
pressed in individual movements; though some- 
times forming what we may call a collective 
“urge,’’ which is shared by thousands of indi- 
viduals at the same time. The periodic mass 
movements which we call “ migration” well 
illustrate this aspect of “‘ behaviour,” though 
in varying degrees of intensity. 

The migratory movements of birds afford, 
perhaps, the best ‘‘ jumping-off ’’ place for the 
commencement of this study, if only because 
the collected records of such movements pro- 
vide a mass of material for the analysis of 
this theme, owing to the ease with which 
observations can be made. But here ‘ mass 
movements ’’ are commonly masked, though 
their volume is implied, by the eagerness with 
which news is received of the arrival, in the case 
of our “‘ summer migrants,”’ of the first swallow, 
the cuckoo, or the numerous smaller species, 
such as the warblers, for example. And 
the same is true of their departure: we note 
the first and the last, but take no account 
of the main host. 

The inciting agency of such movements 


-food-supply, but to secure an optimum temperature 
for their young ; and for the same reason the northern 
members of the thrush tribe return to their breeding- 
territory. During our occasional heat-waves both 
brooding-birds and their nestlings are found in a 
state bordering on collapse on account of the heat. 
The northern thrushes could not survive such a 
summer, and our native breeding-birds could not 





I. THE LOCUSTA MIGRATORI‘. THE MIGRATORY LOCUST OF SOUTH- 
EAST EUROPE, WHOSE HOSTS LEAVE DEATH AND DESTRUCTION 
IN THEIR WAKE AS THEY RANGE FURTHER AFIELD IN SEARCH 
OF SUSTENANCE AND BREEDING-GROUNDS. 
Really the “ swarming-phase” of the ordinary (Locusta danica), 
it develops at varying stages great reproductive activity—producing multiple 
hosts differing completely in appearance from the parent form, and formerly 
regarded as a distinct species. An 1889 swarm covered 2000 square miles! 





(Plusia gamma) and the pyralid moth (Nomophila 
noctuella), but no regular southward flight in the 
autumn has yet been recorded. Among the Pieridae. 
or ‘‘ white butterflies,” there are many migratory 
species, especially in those of Ceylon, where their 
movements are commonly accompanied by many 
other species of butterflies and moths—a fact which 
adds to the mystery of the incentive to these move- 
ments. And it is well known that the numbers 
of our “cabbage-white’’ butterflies are largely 
governed by invasions from the Continent, so 
that in some years they are unusually abundant. 
An instance of this kind was reported to me 
only a few days ago by one of my readers— 
Mrs. H. Norman. In her letter — from 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex—she tells me that 
on July 17, in the afternoon, “ a sudden cloud of 
white butterflies blew on to the front from the 
sea [which] some observers likened to a small 
snowstorm, and soon they spread over our 
gardens.”” And she continues, “‘a similar visita- 
tion came in from the sea to Bexhill on the 
following Friday afternoon, July 19.” 

These records are extremely interesting, and 
help to explain why the “ cabbage-white’’ is 
more numerous in my garden this year than 
last. Some others among my readers may have 
had a similar experience. But we still have no clue 
as to the cause which has incited these movements. 


They recall the vastly more impressive 
migrations of the ‘“‘ migratory locust ’’ — the 
common locust of south-east Europe and 


western Asia — (Locusta migratoria). For 
thousands of years their surprise attacks have 
spread death and destruction around them. 
They travel in swarms of millions, and leave 
not a leaf or a blade of grass behind them. 
Some idea of the magnitude of such migratory 
Swarms may be gathered from the record of 
one of them which passed over the Red 
Sea in 1889. It was estimated to cover an 
area of 2000 square miles, and to contain 
42,580 millions of tons! From official records 
in Cyprus of a similar visitation, 1,600,000,000 
egg cases, each containing several eggs, were 
destroyed. By the end of the season the 
weight of the eggs collected and destroyed 
amounted to over 1300 tons! 

Until a little more than a decade ago it was 
always believed that the ‘“‘ migratory locust” 
(Fig. 1) was the demon of these devastating 


here is commonly supposed to be food. The 2. ONE OF Tek commoner AND .mcet VAEtAme OF paTiR raids. But it was found that eggs of these 
birds just mentioned are insect-eaters, and DRAGON-FLIES: THE “ FOUR - SPOTTED” DRAGON - FLY (LIBELLULA invaders, hatched out in laboratories, produce 
insect life in our latitudes is at a_ stand- QUADRIMACULATA). two very distinct types of individuals, answering 
still. Hence the exodus in the autumn to This is a great migrant, and swarms of “ millions ” have been recorded from time to time. 


warmer latitudes, where food is abundant. 
But the food problem does not play the im- 
portant part so commonly ascribed to it. For these 
movements in bird migration seem rather to be due 
to the need for securing an optimum temperature, 
as is shown by the fact that our native thrushes leave 





3. 


WEED BUTTERFLY (DANAIS, OR ANOSIA PLEXIPPUS) OF 


the monarch butterflies move southwards in vast hordes from the northern parts 
the United Staten, returning in the spring as individuals and not ore. theme 
age er. 


of this article is the outcome of a letter from a “ 


us in the autumn for more southern climes, while 
their place for the winter is taken by species from 
regions further north, such as the red-wing and the 
fieldfare, which contrive to pass the winter safely 
with us. In the spring our thrushes, with the swallows 
and the warblers, return to us, not on account of their 


“THE MOST CONFIRMED WANDERER OF ALL THE LEPIDOPTERA,” WHICH 
OCCASIONALLY REACHES THE SHORES OF BRITAIN: THE MONARCH, OR MILK- 


Photographs (Nos. 3 and 4 copyright) by W. G. Kennings-Kilbourn. 


live through the breeding season if they remained in 
their winter feeding-quarters. 

There are, however, among the more lowly types 
of animal life, instances of migration, generally inter- 
mittent, but on a 
great scale. Among 
the butterflies may 
be cited the mon- 
arch, or milk-weed 
butterfly (Danais, 
or Anosia plexip- 
pus), of North 
America (Fig. 3), 
“the most con- 
firmed wanderer 
of all the Lepi- 
doptera.” It occa- 
sionally reaches our 
shores. - From the 
northern parts of 
the United States, 
in the autumn, 
they move south- 
wards in vast 
hordes, so that 
NORTH AMERICA, ““ when they settle 
down on trees, or 
in a field, the pre- 
vailing tone of their surroundings is 
changed to brown.”” But on their northward journey in 
the spring they move as individuals and not in swarms. 
Our British painted lady is another outstanding 
migrant, and now almost cosmopolitan. It makes 
an annual northward flight across Europe from North 
Africa, usually accompanied by the silvery Y-moth 


4s 


Although the Painted 


to two distinct phases of the same species! 
One of these was the supposed “ migratory ” 
species (L. migratoria); the other answered 
to what had always been known as the resident 
(L. danica), very variable in its coloration and 
very distinct from migratoria. And what is true 
of migratoria has since been found to be true of other 





ANOTHER GREAT BUTTERFLY MIGRANT, WHICH FLIES ANN@YALLY NORTH- 
WARD ACROSS EUROPE FROM NORTH AFRICA AND ENLIVENS ENGLISH GARDENS 
EVERY SUMMER: 


THE PAINTED LADY (VANESS4 CARDU!). 


Lady breeds in England every summer, few, if any, seem to survive 
the winter. 

locusts, as, for example, in the desert locust (Schisto- 
cerca gregaria)—the locust of the Bible—and Locustana 
pardalina, of South Africa. We find a parallel in the 
“dry "’ and “ wet’ season forms among tropical 
butterflies, in which the broods occurring in the dry 
season have an utterly different appearance from 
those met with in the wet season. 
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This is White Horse 
I could tell it blindfold! 


This is a whisky of character so distinct and so generous — 
with its own special bouquet, its own mellow flavour, 
its own deep generous glow—in fact in every way this 


whisky is as fine as a fine liqueur. 


WHITE HORSE 
eerie Whisky 
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Porcelain Vase d with fine bluish green 

celadon glaze ; Lung Ch'uan ware. Height 
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Price £25. 
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ROYAL NAVY 


Completely illustrated and de- 
scribed—a Book of panorama 
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ART AND ANTIQUES. 


A GOOD idea,” said someone to me in the train a few days ago, “ this 
decision to allow military bands to be heard again.’”’ I agreed, and 
immediately—for the mind recognises no barriers of time or space—I felt 
my body tingling to the rhythm of the regimental march on a barrack square 
at Malta in 1914, with Sicily visible sixty miles away in the clear atmosphere 
of a Mediterranean autumn, and I saw the little drummer who “ rat-tats”’ 
to all eternity, unheard, but hardly less real, in the right lower corner of 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Night Watch” (painted in 1642) in Amsterdam. That the 
mere mention of military music should call to mind a minor figure in one 
of the world’s great mas- 
terpieces is not surprising ; 
what is odd is that there 
should be a closer connec- 
tion, however remote and 
inconsequential, between 
the British Army of 1940 
and the obscure son of a 
Dutch miller of Leyden. 
It is this. For many 
years Kneller Hall has 
been the home of the Army 
bands. It was once the 
property of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who died there in 
1723, after as successful 
a career as a fashionable 
portrait- painter as any 
foreigner ever achieved in 
this country; and Kneller, 
in his youth (when he 
was about nineteen), had 
actually received instruc- 
tion from Rembrandt, 
probably in the year 1663, 
when Rembrandt was 
old and bankrupt, and 


, broken. Kneller’s life 
FIG. I. AN ACCOMPLISHED DRAWING BY JOHN is a typical success 
DOWNHAM, 1750-1824. A CERTAIN COMPLACENCY story. He was born 
WAS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE ARTIST’S TIMES. 


at Lubeck in 1646, and 
after a short time in 
Holland, went to Italy, where he studied under Carlo Maratti and Bernini. 
His friendship with Mr. Banks, a Hamburg merchant (I wonder what 
Mr. Banks would think of the Hamburg dock area to-day, after the 
attentions paid to it by the R.A.F. ?), brought him to London in 1674, and 


By Courtesy of W. Wheeler. 


. between that year and his death in 1723 he painted practically everyone of 


importance, as Van Dyck had done in Charles I.’s time, and Lely after Van 
Dyck’s death. But whereas Van Dyck was a major, the other two were 
minor painters; yet both—Dutch Lely and German Kneller—had their 
moments of vision. The latter is particularly exasperating : so industrious, 
so successful, and—in nine cases out of ten—so dull. One can see portrait 
after portrait, and feel that here is a commission which bored the painter as 
much as it bores us; one readily understands how quickly Kneller’s great 
reputation faded after his death, for he was followed by Hogarth, by Reynolds, 
by Gainsborough. And then one comes across something in an entirely 
different category: a portrait, for example, of Bishop Burnet, with whom 
the painter obviously felt a close sympathy ; or such a portrait as this boy 
(Fig. 2), presumably 
dating from about 1700, 
in which the charm of 
childhood is expressed 
with genuine subtlety, 
and in which—in the loose, 
fat painting of the sleeve 
and open shirt—one can, 
without too much credul- 
ity, imagine a faintly- 
remembered moment in 
Amsterdam so long ago, 
when a blotchy - faced 
half-forgotten old painter 
showed a young German 
student how to translate 
linen into pigment. 

This portrait, for all 
its Englishness, bears the 
mark of the tradition of 
the Low Countries. Jump 
a century, and in Fig. 1 
you have an example of 
wholly English draughts- 
manship, so exactly re- 
producing the spirit of its FIG. 2. A SUBTLE STUDY OF CHILDHOOD—" THE 
period that it might well HON. CHARLES COLYEAR,” BY SIR GODFREY 
stand as typifying an im- ENGELER, 1695-8785: 4 SuejneT Wie wae 
portant section of the THE ARTIST SEEMS TO HAVE yl pong 
nation ; that comfortable, eS oe. ee 


contented, faintly pompous section, not very lovable, but shrewd and 
obstinate. It had one thing at least in common with our own generation : 
it held similar opinions about Continental tyrants, and nothing could 
shake those opinions. Another and a greater hand than that of John 
Downham (Raeburn, for example) would no doubt have seen more character 
and vigour in the features of the man; nevertheless, Downham’s limitations 
(he was a charming and most accomplished draughtsman, and this is as good 
a thing as he ever did), by their very superficiality, reveal the temper of his 
Sitters : they are so uncommonly well pleased with themselves, and for that 
very reason probably give us a more truthful notion of their attitude to hte 
than if they had employed a more serious artist. D.C. F. 
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— PLease make full use of the fruit 


and vegetables now so plentiful. 


It is important that we 


should eat home produce rather than food which has to 


come from overseas. Never waste anything, however small. 


Never eat more than enough. You'll be fitter, you'll save 


money, you'll make cargo space available for materials of 


war. Every time you cook you can help or hinder Hitler! 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


HEALTH HINT. Among the 
protective 
foods, salads 
have a high 
place. Eat a 
45> salad every 


SV ” aay while 
=i they are so 
Ce plentiful. 


BUTTER PAPER. Always scrape 
the paper in which butter or 
margarine has been wrapped. The 
papers themselves should .be saved 
for greasing baking dishes or covering 
food while it is cooking in the oven. 


REMEMBER that a plate of fresh 
home-grown fruit (plums for ex- 
ample) makes a refreshing dish. It 
will save fuel and will help to cut 
down the nation’s consumption of 
imported food. You can hear other 
useful time-and-fuel-saving hints on 
the wireless each morning at 8.15. 












RECIPE for Vegetable Hot-Pot 
Prepare and cut into convenient 
pieces } Ib. potatoes, } Ib. carrots, } Ib. 
onions and } lb. turnips. Put into a 
saucepan with a teacupful of hot 
water, put on the lid, bring to the 
boil and cook for 15 minutes. Then 
add a teacupful of shelled peas, } Ib. 
tomatoes and a few sprigs of mint, 
season with salt and pepper, put on 
the lid again and cook for 20 minutes 
more. Strain off the liquid which can 
be used in preparing a parsley sauce 
to serve with the vegetables. 

Another way: If an ounce of drip- 
ping or margarine can be spared 
it should be melted in the saucepan 
and the vegetables tossed in it before 
the water is added to the pan. This 
much improves the flavour of the 
hot-pot. 


Save food, spare cargo-space, save 
money ! 
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THE MINISTRY OF 


FOOD. 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 
By IVOR BROWN. 


THE ENGLISH DROLLS. 


| ar the schoolboy at large in August and questing for a picture with a pulse 

in it, deeds that won the Empire, sea-dogs and sea-dog-fights, the young 
sparks at work on the King of Spain’s beard, the Virgin Queen being most 
statesmanlike, and all the fun of the fair up Spanish Main Street, “The Sea~-Hawk” 
(at the Warner) is an obvious prescription. Oddly enough, Queen Elizabeth 
was on this screen only a few months ago and then she was put there in the 
person of Miss Bette Davis: now Miss Flora Robson renews her acquaintance 
with Bess and her wigs and her finery. The piece has also the eloquent 
assistance of Mr. Errol Flynn and a modernly contrived moral whereby Philip 
of Spain is put in Adolf of Germany’s guilty place and Elizabeth appeals to 
the English in* the tones and phrases of Mr. Neville Chamberlain on 
Sept. 3, 1939. But the root of the matter is the galleys and the galleons. 
There is littie need to bid youth ‘‘ Go to it.” Youth will. 

Youth will also make a bee-line, or a crow’s flight (or whatever is quickest 
and straightest), to see Mr. Arthur Askey as “‘ Charley’s (Big-Hearted) Aunt” 
at the Leicester Square Theatre. This film has a slight connection with the 
Brandon Thomas classic: it contains a play within the play, and Mr. Askey, 
having first enacted the old lady from Brazil on a mimic stage, proceeds to 
be a modern lady from Birmingham in the new picture. He is an under- 
graduate with a load of mischief and, inevitably, he has for academic company 
Mr. Richard Murdoch. Also present in College are Mr. Graham Moffatt as a 
Fat Friend and Mr. Moore Marriott as a chuckling old scoundrel of a ‘‘ Scout.” 

This film contains some real acting, which is supplied by Mr. J. H. Roberts 
as the Master of an Oxford College, and by Mr. Felix Aylmer as a much-vexed 
Proctor. Both these players, who understand style and finesse in comedy, 
naturally make the rest of the film seem a crude hurly-burly of dressing-up 
and mad escapes, scramblings over roofs and duckings in the river. But it is 
efficient hurly-burly, and Mr. Askey is far funnier than he was in his last film 
about a haunted castle. 

Whether he is going to become the great British film-clown for whom 
there is now such an opening remains to be seen. Mr. Askey is essentially the 
brisk, perky, up-and-coming, hard as steel, sly, ingenious, nimble Little Man. 
He amuses us by winning his tricks whereas so many of the drolls are most 
attractive when they are losing them. That is what makes me wonder whether 
Mr. Askey will ever be at the summit of drollery’s tree. It is very hard 
totally to amuse the British without a blend of pathos in the buffoonery. 
Mr. George Formby, whose new picture, ‘‘ Let George Do It,’’ will soon be 
everywhere on view, has that kind of mirthful melancholy. The character 
whom he presents appeals to our compassion and stirs the maternal impulse 
with his mooncalf ways and his inability to grow up and get on terms with 
the world. Mr. Askey has none of that frailty. He seems always to be as tough 
as thin, as fit as a fiddle, very much all there, up to scratch, and ready for any 
of fortune’s knocks. We laugh at him in a loveless way, as at some highly 
ingenious marionette. But this creation of his, for all the big-heartedness of 
his title, is not quite a human being. 

Mr. Askey would be prudent, if he intends to put the screen before the 
stage, to seek a story in which he can be occasionally wan and wistful instead 
of always so bright and brisk. He will always have his admirers in abundance, 
but he will find it hard to become Britain’s acknowledged darling until he can 
raise lumps in the throat as well as tickling the ribs. His new film, directed 
with some good comic invention by Mr. Walter Forde, is what used to be 
called a “ rip-roarer ’’ and certainly does the rib-tickling job with lusty vigour. 
The undergraduates are not in the least like undergraduates, nor is the. Scout 
particularly scoutlike. But what grand company is Mr. Moore Marriott when 
playing the naughty old knave! The cunning, grasping servant is one of the 
old, unchanging stock comic characters and Mr. Marriott brings it magni- 
ficently to life again with his beady, gleaming eyes and his chuckle of 
enraptured conspiracy whenever mischief is afoot. 

“Night Train to Munich” (Empire) is a capable piece of spy-drama 
with headlong pursuits and last-second escapes. To these Mr. Rex Harrison 
and Miss Phyllis Calvert contribute. agreeably, but the real interest of the film 
lies in the appearance of Mr. Naunton Wayne and Mr. Basil Radford as a couple 
of stolid Britons at large in the European whirlwind. Not long ago these 
two played together in a farce at the St. Martin’s Theatre and showed what a 
good combination they could be. Now they have done the same thing for the 
camera in a film which they enter far too late and, having entered, steal, as 
the saying goes. I surmise that henceforward they will not be fitted into films 
like some happy after-thought, but will have the picture set round their 
personalities. 

These two present English drollery of a thoroughly middle-class flavour 
and perhaps the most proletarian public will not appreciate all the points. 
They most amusingly present the kind of blank, inarticulate devotees of good 
form, good tailoring, and good golf. Mr. Wayne has a particularly effective 
stare of polite stupidity. You know, when you see his impersonation, that 
in the Old School, whose tie he probably wears, the fellow never got beyond 
the Lower Fourth. His cricket, however, was doubtless good, and somehow 
or other he earns a living in the world. Mr. Radford is very much the same 
type and their partnership is remarkable. Most pairs of drolls succeed by 
contrast. One remembers the brilliantly effective examples of matching the 
bully with the weakling, the rake with the respectable, when Mr. Tom Walls 
was paired with Mr. Ralph Lynne and Mr. Alfred Drayton with Mr. Robertson 
Hare. In this case it was the difference that added to delight. But, with 
Messrs. Wayne and Radford, it is the similarity that tells. One might put it 
that they are making one joke with two voices and that it is the very 
doubleness of the utterance that drives it home. 

At any rate, they represent a very British kind of fun, that of the inex- 
pressive man, the fellow who somewhere has a great thought and cannot define 
it, who is feeling deeply and cannot deliver himself of his sentiments. They 
belong to the world of Wodehouse and are just the sort to share an entertaining 
and possibly calamitous evening with Bertie Wooster. They react slowly and 
steadily to the blows of chance and, where an Arthur Askey would be slipping 
out of trouble like an eel, they would be plodding augustly through it as though 
to slip were an act not done and the eel a creature beneath mention. 

Consequently I shall look forward to seeing these two “ teamed” again. 
For their impressive silences, broken only by some such remark as “ He played 
for the Gentlemen,” have in them a core of native comedy which they ought 
to be able to develop. Would America take to them? They are certainly 
presenting what many Americans expect the Englishman to be. 
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Sam a unique shery 
in 2 unugue bottle 


but... during the period 

of war, owing to the diffi- 

culties in shipments from 

Spain, I shall be difficult 
to procure. 


Do not ask for me too often 
so as to give others the 
opportunity of knowing me. 


For your home buy one of 

my bottles instea: of two, 

because by this means you 
will be helping others. 








































Poe Set Giga? i 
Resoluteness 
What better symbol of cheery tenacity than the British 
sailor? A friendly reminder of that ‘‘ National ’’ Cigarette 
which, through the pleasure and contentment it brings 
to thousands is helping in some measure to keep strong 
that national asset, resolution. Now as always, Player’s 
Navy Cut stand supreme for dependable quality. 


KEEP THAT HAPPY EXPRESSION 


ply 


MEDIUM OR MILD - PLAIN OR CORK-TIPS 10 for 9d. 20 for 1 53d. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


BREAKFAST 
Jor a light heart 


A smile in the darkest moments and a mind 
alert and clear—that’s what the country needs 
to-day. And thousands of men and women 
are finding that a lightweight breakfast keeps 
their nerves in fighting trim, helps them feel 
lighthearted and cool-headed. Vita-Weat is 
an essential part of the wartime lightweight 
oreakfast. It is a crunchy crispbread, packed 
with all the goodness of English wheat, and 
with no free starch to make the stomach heavy 
and the mind sleepy. 

Try Vita-Weat, honey or marmalade, and 
coffee. Vita-Weat, fruit and tea. Savoury 
Vita-Weat (spread with slices of hot sausage, 
liver sausage, ham, etc.). 

Vita-Weat springs from British 
soil and it builds British nerves 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





Cartons 16 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
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A New Life 
Open to You 


Rosicrucians Reveal A 


New World of Possibilities 


Strange Book Loaned To 
Those Seeking New Start ( “My thoughts grow in the aroma 








of that particular tobacco. 
(Earl Baldwin. Dandee, 1925.) 





At last, a new method of mastering 


ser H e a Pies Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public speech 
our lives and utting all the obstacles yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this slow burn 
to success and happiness in their proper ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost of only 1/9 per oz 


in Britain Sold only sealed, in packets and tins. 


place, has been outlined by the Supreme 
Council of the Rosicrucians. 


And, by a special concession, copies Presbyterian 
of this new plan and an explanation of 
Mixture 


what it will do, will be loaned to those 
who wish to make a new start in life 
and change the course of their career. 

The Rosicrucians have ever been - de on. te. Choe. Cc. 
known for their rational, simple, and . st ate Mn ae 
thorough knowledge of the arcane facts 
of life. Through all the ages they have 
held the Light of Knowledge as a sacred BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 
trust, and thousands of eminent writers 
and historians have conceded the highest 
tribute to them. 

The new book called, “The Secret 
Heritage,” will be mailed to sincere in 
quirers without obligation and postage 
prepaid. Write a letter (not a post: 
card) addressed to: SCRIBE B.M.T 














Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Footbal! 
Clabs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Ete 
all over the world. 
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War on dingy 





Sound 
White Teeth 


are half-the-battle 


Your teeth play an om. sear part in help- 
ing you to “win through!” Keep them 
sparkling white by using this new tooth- 
paste containing ‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand 
antacid. “Milk of Magnesia’ by its action 
in the mouth removes the acid stains so 
many have on their teeth— especially 
smokers. Try the only toothpaste that con- 
tains ‘Milk of Magnesia’ and watch your 
teeth whiten day by day until they become 
a natural white—and stay white. Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia containing 75° ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ is the dentifrice to do it every 
time. Get a tube tod: ry. If vou have a rela- 
tive or friend in the “ Services” include a 
tube in your next parcel. 


d., 104d. and 1/6. Sold everywhere. 


PHILLIPS’ 


DENTAL MAGNESIA 


%& ‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ 
preparation of Magnesia. 











Giaring, dazzling light from the sun 
microbe-laden dust in the 
street... . the added strain of war 
conditions . . . . no wonder your 
eyes look bloodshot and tired. No 
wonder your nerves are on edge. 
Do as Doctors and Opticians recom- 
mend. Bathe your eyes with Optrex. 
This cooling, soothing lotion tones 
up the eye-nerves, brings back fresh- 
ness and vitality to your eyes. Used 
regularly, it prevents watering and 
bloodshot whites, and guards you 
from most serious eye disorders. 


Whether you ur glasses or not, you should have 
your eyes examined regularly by a Qualified 


Practitioner 
pi LOTION 


BRAND 
Obtainable from all chemists at 2/- (with free 
eye-bath) and 3/6, nearly three times the quantity 
without eye-bath Also Optrex Eye Masks 
in stylish, streamlined glass containers 








Optrex Litd., Wadsworth Rd., Perivale, Middx 
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Famous QUEENS ~~ 


16 The Queens Lancers 
Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Il 
named it Queen’s Light Dragoons in 1766. Became Lancers 
in 1815 and known as 16th (Queen’s) Light Dragoons. Was 
the first lancer regiment to serve in India (1822) and the 
first British lancers to use the lance in action. 

Although many lancer regiments have since earned 
undying glory, nothing can rob the !6th Queen's of the 
honour of being first in the field. 
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HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY HIGHLA 


was first for quality and value in Queen Victoria's 
day. It has retained this pre-eminence through 
complete control of the sources of supply and KScorcH wHisky om 
strict supervision of all processes of blending and Wacdomealel ltd Dey 
maturing, and is the product of Scotland’s largest 

independent distillers. 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON 














Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 
and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 
to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 
smoke 555’s because they have proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 
Save your empty i As 
hand the 
boxes and F 
to your Tobaccomst 


THE BEST CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD 
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